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STATUE OF BRIGADIERGENERAL NEILL. 
The British cannot be charged with ingrati- 

tude to those of their distinguished men who 

have deserved well of their country. It may be 

difficult for merit to make its way upward in the 

army or navy of England, but when once these 

difficulties have been surmounted and the man 

who has risen has performed some signal 

achievement, or rendered a series of service, then 

the gratitude of the governmentand the nation 

is boundless. The popular heroes 

are actually idolized; wealth and 

honors are freely ‘lavished upon 

them, and when they die monu- 

hand their story eg istant 

ages. Marlborough, Wellington, 

Nelson, and a host of others in their 

lives could attest the —— of 

their country. To the heroes of 

the late war in India, testimonials 

of respect have been paid, which 

show the British are still loyal to 


, and one of these tributes, 
s statue to General Neill, is illus- 
trated upon this page. The inau- 


—- of this statue took place at 
yr, Scotland. The statue has 
been erected in Wellington Square, 
in which General Neill was born in 
1810, and is in commemoration of 
his services to his country, and 
chiefly of the gallant and noble part 
which he enacted in the late rebel- 
lion in India. The ceremony was 
commenced by a procession, after 
which the statue was handed over 
on the part of the committee to the 
Earl of Eglinton as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the county. His lordship ad- 
dressed the assembly, passed a 
warm eulogium on character 
and deeds of General Neill, and, in 
conclusion, said that he handed 
over the statue to the people of 
Ayrshire, having perfect confidence 
that it would require no care to 
guard it. Amongst those t 
Gerken, 
: or on, aid-de- 
camp to General Neill ; Lady Neill’s 
eral’s youngest son ; Sir James Fer- 
gusson, and many other distin- 
ished persons. The statue, by 
; fr, Noble, as a work of art is one 
of the finest, and will tend greatly 
to extend his reputation. It is cast 
in gun-metal. e figure is of co- 
lossal size, ten feet high, and stands 
upon a pedestal of Dalbeattie gran- 
ite, twelve feet high. The incident 
seized on by the artist is that which 
occurred at the railway station at 
Hawraw: General Neill and the 
Fusiliers were about to proceed to 
quell the mutiny at Benares. A 
portion of the regiment not having 
arrived when the train was about to 
start, the railway official insisted 
upon proceeding without them, but 
neral Neill had him arrested on 
the spot ; and, the soldiers coming 
up shortly afterwards, the Fusiliers 
started for the scene of danger, and 
under their great commander s 
ily restored the disturbed district to \Y\) 
tranquillity. The statue gives fine 
and animated rendering of what 
may have been supposed to have 
been the appearance of the general. 
at that moment. His 
left hand ‘rests‘firmly on his sword, 
the other is extended in an attitude 
of command, and is pointing ener- 
tically, while he seems to be ad- 
ressing an order to hismen. The 
expression of the features is sugges- 
tive of en and power, and the 
whole contour of the figure and of 
the mili costume harmonizes 
perfectly. ind and at his feet 
are a broken cannon, a pith helmet, 
and a round shot, emblematic of 
the extremity of the crisis when 
General Neill appears first on the 
scene. Immediately below the 
statue runs the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ James George Smith Neill, 
C. B., aid-de-camp to the queen, 
lieutenant-colonel in the ras 
army, brigadier-general in India, a 
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brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier, universally 
acknowledged as the first who stemmed the tor- 
rent of rebellion in Bengal. He fell gloriously at 
the relief of Lucknow, September 25th, 1857, 
aged 47.” Around the base of the pedestal 
there is a wreath of laurel in bronze, surmount- 
ing the bas-relief. The relief itself is an exquis- 
ite piece of sculpture, representing the moment 
before the last scene of the hero’s life. This 
statue forms a worthy tribute to his memory. 
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REWARD OF FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather 
around ; when sickness falls on the heart; when 
the world is dark and cheerless, is the time to try 
true friendship. Those who turn from the 
3eene of distress betray their hypocrisy, and 
— that interest only moves them. If you 

ve a friend who loves you, who has studied 

ur interest and happiness, be sure to 
im in adversity.— 


STATUE OF B&IGADIER-GENERAL NEILL, INAUGURATED AT AYR, SCOTLAND. 
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GERMAN MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The memory of Schiller is revered by all who 
boast of Teutonic blood. Perhaps to this, more 
than any other, is attributable that high inspira- 
tion which pervades German song, and gives 
soul to its melody. The love of music is char- 
acteristic of Germans everywhere, and they are 
exerting a perceptible influence in the United 
States to pro a love for that art without 
which a man is said to be “ fit for treasons, strat- 

agems and spoils.” In this war 

they are, no doubt, contributing 

— much to refine social usages 

to rationalize enjoyments, es- 
tion which can indulge in lux- 
ury of song, even though precluded 
from all others. The proficiency 
which Germans make in vocal mu- 
sic was aptly illustrated on a recent 
occasion, at Cooper Institute, when 
the American part of the audience 
gave expressions to both delight 
and surprise, as the sweet harmo- 
nies rose in such volume and power 
from a promiscuous assem “ee 

Having reference to the desirabi 

of cultivating a correct musi 

taste all classes, it is worth 

while to inquire into oes iza- 
ton, managemént, etc., rmsaa 
musical associations, as conducted 
here and elsewhere. are in 

New York city not far from thirty 

German societies for the culture of 

music, all of which meet twice a 

week respectively to practise, and 

once a month as a “ Saengerbund ” 

(or association in which the whole 

are united), to rehearse the larger 
Chorases, requiring many voices ; 

and the latter body convenes once 

a year in New York, Philadel 

Baltimore or Cincinnati, forming a 

national organization quite nunaer- 

ous and thoroughly disciplined. 

This is in a with the cus- 

tom observed in Europe, ex 

that the cities of Germany ays . 

much wider circuit for rotation. 

The individual societies number 

from twenty to eighty ta 


to hold office so long as his services 
are acceptable. The weekly meet- 
ings consist of exercises in music, 
—the whole generally concladed 
by a drink of , with smoki 

and promiscuous conversation. Al- 
though the latter usages do not ex- 
actly comport wita the ideas of all 
sober-minded people, yet intoxica- 
tion, or excesses of any kind, are 
said to be very rare among the 
members. It is by such associa- 
tions as these that acquire 
celebrity as musicians. Their ad- 
vantages in this country, however, 
are not equal to those enjoyed at 
home, where the ordinary occupa- 
tions of the day are less engrossing. 
Moreover, in Prussia, music is in 


Later in the day the black 

used for the study of the characters 
used in writing music. In this 
manner youth is trained from 
earliest childhood, so that often the 
families of those most humble in 
life and indigent in circumstances 
produce musicians of the first rank. 
Germans ridicule the attempts of 


tional” si Ang while the subject 
receives such superficial attention, 
especially in the early stages of ed- 
ucation. Certainly we may imitate 
them in several essential particulars, 
with advantage. The more we can 
place innocent methods of diversion 
within the reach of the less favored 
classes of population, temptation to 
vice will be the in- 
terests of religion and morality pro- 
moted.—Journal af Commerce. 
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— A from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.) | able adventuré, the exile which had been its con- 


THE LADY OF THE SWAN. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER L 
KARL THE | EXILE. 


Ir was one of the most enervating evenings of 
the beautiful climate of Greece. A delicious 
breeze was scarcely rippling the sombre azure of 
the Gulf of Cirrha, and Phosbe, pale huntress, 
was slowly ascending the horizon on her silver 
car. The joyous sounds of a {cce were re-echoing 
at Corinth, in the house of Lucius Julius, pro- 
consul of Achaia. The numerous slaves of the 
household were going and coming with an eager- 
ness full of gaicty. It was because, on this day 
the proconsul married his two daughters, Julia 
and Germaine. The former was the daughter of 
Aurelia, and sister of a young man who had just 
laid aside the praetexta, and who was soon to 
conquer a large place in the history of the 
world, under the name of Julius Cesar. As for 
Germaine, younger than Julia, she was born of 
an Arcadian mother. Now let us see under what 
circumstances this double marriage was ac- 
complished. 

Rome had already attained the apogee of her 
greatness ; her dominion extended over almost 
all the known universe. The Germans alone 
braved her in the recesses of their impenetrable 
forests, and the long-haired Gaul was as yet un- 
suspicious that Csesar was growing up to sub- 
ject him. 

At this period, if we may believe the old his- 
torian, Jehan Le Maire of Belges, there reigned 
in the north, over the powerful city of Tongres, 
a prince of Germanic origin, called Godefrid. 
He had but one son, named Karl ; but this only 
heir of his power, by his violent and indomitable 
disposition, seemed to take delight in poisoning 
the last days of his life. Warned of his excesses 
by continual complaints, he saw himself con- 
stantly compelled to reprimand him with the 
strictest rigor, and even threatened him with ex- 
ile from the kingdom, if he persisted in his scan- 
dalous deportment. Karl, encouraged by weak 
flatterers, paid no attention to the reproaches or 
menaces of his father. His audacity became 
such, that one day, in the presence of the whole 
people, he forgot himself so far as to strike in the 
face the intimate friend of the old king, his min- 
ister and counsellor, the faithful Otto, who had 
revolted at the new crimes committed by the 
prince, and thought he had a right to invoke 
against him the impartial severity of the laws. 
Enraged at this outrage, which was in some sort 
personal, Godetrid banished the guilty young 
man from the city and territory of Tongres, pro- 
hibiting him, on pain of death, from ever re- 
appearing in his presence. Karl was too proud 
to solicit a pardon, which he nfight perhaps have 
attained, notwithstanding the unworthiness of 
his conduct; he therefore set out that very 
moment. 

As soon 18 be | ad passed his natal frontiers, 
as soon as the tall fi of his 'y were 
effaced from his eyes in the distant mist, sadand 
serious reflections thronged into the calmer mind 
of the young Tongrese. What was he to do, 
where should he go? Fortunately, he recollected 
he had at Rome an uncle named Cloadic, de- 
tained as a hostage in consequence of a treaty of 
peace concluded some years before between his 
countrymen and the Romans. Karl resolved to 
go and rejoin him, ask of him an asylum, and at 
the same time his advice on what he should do 
in a situation so critical. Afver much fatigue 
and dangers of every kind, the unfortunate exile 
at last free ; the eternal city was before 
him, majestically enthroned on its seven hills. 
He followed the Appenine Way and soon arrived 
at the Forum. But how was he to find his uncle 
in this immense labyrinth, where so many 
thousands of men were moving to and fro? A 
fortunate inspiration led him to the shop of a bar- 
ber; at this period there was no other intelli- 
gence office. There, while they were removing 
his long and uncombed Germanic locks, he 
learned that Cloadic had become, during his 
abode in Rome, the guest and friend of the 
patrician Lucius Julius. Karl caused the dwell- 
ing of the noble Roman to be pointed out to 
him ; he there found his uncle, who readily rec- 
ognized him, and from whom he received the 
most cordial welcome. Surprised at this long 
journey undertaken by his nephew, Cloadie de- 
sired to know the motive for it; the young man 
immediately related to him frankly his deplor- 


sequence, the perils-and sufferings whith had as- 
sailed him on his route: an expiation already 
very cruel, and yet but a prelude, as we shall see 
by-and-by. As soon as he had made it known 
to Julius that the stranger was the nephew of his 
guest, the latter said, pressing the hands of 
Cloadic and of Karl : 

“Tt is one child more in the family.” 

He threw open his house to him with a hospi- 
tality worthy of the purest days of the Republic, 
treated him as his own son Cesar, and gave him 
an education suitable for a patrician. Daily in 
contact with the principal youth of the Roman 
nobility, Karl soon became intimate with most of 
them, and particularly the inseparable friend of 
a@ young patrician of his age, named Cneius 
Octavius. 

. About this time, old Cloadic fell dangerously 
ill ; his advanced age, the infirmities which are 
ordinarily the sad lot of that period of life, regret 
for his country, from which he had been long 
separated, all concurred to render his situation 
alarming. In vain were the most touching 
cares lavished upon him in the house of his host, 
in vain were the most skilfal physicians sum- 
moned to the succor of the dying man; Cloadic, 
exhausted, soon felt that his last hour had come. 
At the approach of the fatal t, he req 
ed every one to leave him, and retained beside 
his death-bed only his nephew, Karl, and his old 
friend, Julius. 

“©, my host,” said then the barbarian to the 
patrician, “‘I confide to you in dying, the son of 
my brother; do not abandon him; be to him 
what you have been to me, and I shall dic 
tranquilly.” 

Then, turning towards the young man his 
almost expiring glance, he said, with grave 
solemnity : 

“‘ Karl, more fortunate than yourself, I am ap- 
proaching the termination of my exile; I am 
going to meet, in the unknown land, the souls of 
our ancestors, and the bosom of Earth, the great 
mother, is about to introduce me te a new life. 
Until now, I have been unwilling to reproach 
you ; I have thought it unnecessary to aggravate 
your repentance, but a dying man has no longer 
any considerations to restrain hit, and at this 
moment my sole duty towards you is frankness. 
By the unworthy extravagance of your conduct, 
you have compelled your old father to separate 
himself from his only child. Karl, you are in- 
deed very guilty, and this is the moment of ex- 
piation. Lucius Julius, our host and our best 
friend, is about to depart, in a few days, for 
Peloponessus at the head of a legion which is to 
constitute a part of the expedition against Mith- 
ridates ; go with him, let the enemies of Rome 
feel that indomitable impetuosity which has 
ruined you, cover yourself with glory, and after- 
wards return to bow before the laws of your 
country and your father’s justice. Your father 
and your country will pardon you, I am sure, 
when the child shall have made himself a man, 
and when through you the revered name of his 
ancestry shall have become still greater among 
the nations.” 

Karl swore, by all the gods of the Germanic 
country, to fulfil faithfully the last wish of his 
uncle. A celestial joy immediately lighted up 
the features of the old man, and he murmured: 
“I can die.” And pressing with a trembling 
hand the hands of Karl and of Julius, he slept 
peacefully his last sleep. 

The young exile loyally kept the word which 
the venerable Cloadic bore from him to his tomb. 
After having bid a iender adieu to his dear Oc- 
tavius, whom he never expected to see more, he 
departed with Juliue, and so distinguished him- 
self by his bravery, that he was created a Roman 
knight, under the name of Flavius Domitius 
Cimber. Meanwhile the war against Mithri- 
dates was interrupted by the bloody rivalry of 
Sylla and Marius. A conqueror in the struggle, 
Sylla filled Rome with proscriptions and mas- 
sacres. Among those who attempted to escape 
by flight, was Octavius, who went to take refuge 
at Corinth with the old friend of his family, 
Julius, become, in the interval, proconsul of 
Achaia. Concealed in this retreat, where he had 
found again his faithful Karl, who was now 
called Cimber, the exile could there await, with- 
out too much impatience, happier days, which 
were soon to shine upon him. In fact, the abdi- 


cation of Sylla soon restored to their firesides all 
those whom his arbitrary power had banished. 
Octavius resolved to return to his sumptuous 
mansion on Mount Palatine, but before quitting 
Corinth, he entreated his guest to give him in 
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marriage the elderof his two daughters, named | his'son pardoned his offfnce, theréfere 


Julia. And as he wished Karl to share in all 
the happiness which the future promised him, he 
demanded for the valiant Cimber the hand of 
of Germaine. Julius, who had long planned this 
double slliance, readily consented to his wishes. 
An? this is why we said at the commencement of 
the chapter, that a féte was being celebrated in 
the house of the proconsul; a féte not unmixed 
with sadness, for on the morrow Octavius and 
his young wife were to embark on a ship which 
was to convey them to Italy. 


CHAPTER HL. 


OTTO. 

The hall of the feast contained only a small 
number of guests. Julius, in concert with his 
two sons-in-law, had invited as witnesses of this 
grave family solemnity, only the most ancient 
and most devoted of the friends he possessed at 
Corinth. Placed beside Germaine, opposite his 
brother in-law Octavius, and his sister-in-law Ju- 
lia, Karl, or, if you prefer it, Cimber, spoke of his 
country of the north, of its primitive customs, of 
its ancient legends, and his recitals captivated to 
the highest degree the attention of the Romans 
and Greeks who listened to them. At this mo- 


addressed himeelf tome, as the miostfaithfal of 
his friends ; he entreated me to forget your con- 
duct towards me, a promise which it was not 
difficult for me to make, and to depart immedi- 
ately in search of you, making me swear by all 
the gods, not to return without you. I have 
obeyed ; I have set out, notwithstanding my 
feeble old age; I have left far behind me my 
country, and alone, with difficulty traversed 
countries whose customs and language were un- 
known. Bat at last, thank the gods! I have ar- 
rived safe and sound, and have been able to fulfil 
the first part of my mission. Yes, I find you 
handsomer, braver than ever, and I am proud of 
the glory which you have acquired in combating 
like a worthy child of Tuiscon, like a true son of 
a king! Now, Karl, listen to me; if you will 
hearken to the appeal of your old father, who is 
dying, if you think like me that your return may 
inspire him with new life, to-morrow we will set 
Out together; if, on the contrary, you prefer 
your new friends, your new family and your new 
country, I will, on my part, be faithful to my 
oath ; I will not return to Towgres without you ; 
I will remain to share with the son the maledic- 


tion of the father. Where you are, I will be; I 


will follow you everywhere, like your living con- 


ment, Davus, the oldest slave of the h hold, 
entered the hall, and approaching the narrator, 
said : 

“ Master, a foreigner, a man of your country, 
is here, who entreats you to come and speak with 
him this very moment.” 

“ A countryman of my son-in-law Cimber ?”’ 
exclaimed Julius, “a countryman of my friend 
Cloadic, whom I shall never forget! By Jupiter 
Hospitalius! let him not remain thus outside my 
door ; let him enter, let him come and share in 
the nuptial banquet.” 

Meanwhile a lively emotion manifested itself 
on the countenance of Cimber; he was then at 
last about to receive news from his father and 
from his country! Davus introduced the stran- 
ger. He was a man of tall stature, though a lit- 
tle bent by age ; locks white as the snow floated 
over his travelling cloak ; by his blue eyes, by 
his long dress, one recognized a German. 

“ Otto, my old friend, it is you !”’ said Cimber 
to him, rising hastily and embracing him 
cordially. 

Then, turning towards his astonished father- 
in-law his frank and manly face, illumined by a 
ray of inward joy, he exclaimed : 

“ This is the man whom, iu my mad youth, I 
so weakly outraged ; it was for his sake that my 
father condemned me to so just an exile. By 
the immortal gods, Julius, I will not again seat 
myself at the table among your guests, without 
having implored before you alla pardon, which 
I do not know as I have yet merited. My friend, 
my father,” continued he, inclining towards thé 
old man with a magnanimous humility, “be not 
insensible to my profound repentance ; if the suf- 
ferings of exile, if the toils and dangers to which 
Ihave condemned myself, have not sufficed to 
atone for my crime, speak! what must I do? 
No expiation will seem to me too rigorous.” 

“O, my son!” replied the old German, ia a 
tearful tone; “dear child whom I have seen 
grow up, speak no more of that; I have long ago 
forgotten all, and besides I am too happy at see- 
ing you again. I have so many things to say to 
you.” 

“ First of all, my guest,” interrupted Julius, 
“you must take his place among us, at our fam- 
ily feast. Faithfal, 1 am sure, to the laws of an- 
cient hospitality, he whom like me you call your 
son, will refuse to listen until you have repaired 
your strength.” 

They seated Otto beside Cimber. At the end 
of the repast, the youth said to the old man: 

“Now, my father, you may speak feaflessly, 
and as if we were alone. You have around you 
only my adopted family and my dearest friends ; 
here I have no secrets from any one.” 

“So much the better!” replied Otto, gravely ; 
“for then I can be frank and free in my own 
language, as we always are in the bosom of our 
old Germany. Know, then, that a messenger 
from your uncle, Cloadic, a man of the country, 
who had faithfully accompanied him in his exile, 
and whom the noble old man had recommended 
to return to Tongres immediately after his death, 
came to inform your father and myself of this 
sorrowful event, of your abode at Rome and ap- 
proaching departure for Achaia. Godefrid, who 
has been consuming with deep grief during your 
absence, and whose health is declining from day 
to day, is unwilling to die until he has embraced 


}; renouncing my country, my lapguage 
and my gods, I will make myself a Roman after 
your example, and may Heaven pardon us !” 

When the old German had finished speaking, 
a long silence of stupor seized the guests. Cim- 
ber, overwhelmed, remained some time with his 
forehead buried inhishands. But suddenly rais- 
ing his head, he said in a firm voice : 

** Otto, we will depart together. I am no lon- 
ger the Roman knight Flavius Domitius Cim- 
ber; I am Karl, the son of Godetrid, the 
Tongrese !” 

Then addressing his young wife, he said to 
her, with emotion : 

“ Germaine, I hoped to spend my happy days 
beside you in the midst of your people ; the gods 
have decided otherwise. When daty speaks, all 
else is silent. You Romans must know this; 
your fathers have taught it to you. Meanwhile 
I am about to open my heart to you ; if you will 
follow me, it you do not fear to abandon for my 
sake your father and your country, I swear to 
you my life shall be full of gratitude for your sac- 
rifice. If you fear to exchange the beautiful sky 
of Greece for the misty heaven of the north, and 
to leave forever your civilized brethren for a 
nation they call barbarous, you are free. Forget, 
henceforth, the poor stranger who will never for- 
get you. Enough young patricians, aspiring to 
the honor of entering your family, will know 
how to deliver you from an importunate re- 
membrance.” 

“Karl,” replied the young girl, firmly, “if 
you are no longer Cimber, you are still my hus- 
band, I am your wife, that is to say, in my own 
eyes, your companion for life. Henceforth, your | 
purple shall be my purple; your family shall be 
mine ; it is my duty and by-and-by will, I trast, 
be my happiness.” 

“OQ, Germaine!” exclaimed Karl, extending 
his hand to her, ‘may you be blessed for those 
sweet words. You are a noble and courageous 
woman. I accept your devotion, because I feel 
myself capable of one day responding to it.” 

Julius, who was anxiously looking at them 
both, cast down his head without uttering a 
word. On consulting his parental heart, he 
found there neither the right nor the strength to 

PP the resolution of his daughter, become 
the wife of Karl. Only when he reflected that 
on the morrow he would find himself alone 
in his vast mansion, isolated from what was dear- 
est to him on earth, and, so to speak, bereaved of 
all his children, a tear, quickly wiped away, glis- 
tened in the eyes of the proconsul. He had wept, 
perhaps, for the first time in his ‘ji 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE VALE OF THE SWANS. 


As soon as the dawn of the following day had 
illuminated the heights of Acrocorinth, after 
affecting adicux addressed to Julius, the Li- 
burnian ship which was to convey Octavius, 
Julia and Ceasar, received with them Otto, Karl 
and Germaine. The travellers crossed safely the 
Gulf of Cirrha, the Ionian Sea, the tamultuous 
Adriatic, and at Jast disembarked on a coast of 
Venetia, not far from the lagunes, where at a 
later period sprang, like Venus, from the bosom 
of the waves, Venice, the beautiful. At this 
place they separated. Karl embraced for the last 
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time his friend Octavius, and Casar, before quit- 
ting his sister Germaine, gave her as a souvenir 
and talisman, a statuette of massive gold, by a 
skilfal artist of Corinth, representing Venus, the 
ancestress and protectress of the ancient family 
of Julius. Octavius, Cesar and Julia immedi- 
ately took the road which conducted to Rome, 
while Karl, Otto, Germaine and their escort, di- 
rected themselves to the northeast. The latter 
traversed thus the rich plains of Cisalpine, the 
high mountains of the Allobroges, the oriental 
part of Gaul, and “did so well in their journey,” 
says the old chronicler, Jehan de Maire, that 
they reached a great Gaulish city, afterwards 
known under the name of Cambray. Thence, 
travelling always towards the north, they arrived 
at a beautiful valley, on the banks of a limpid 
Stream where many swans were floating. A 
young Cretan archer who was among the escort, 
wished to try his skill and let fly an arrow at one 
of these birds. But while the whole flock took 
flight in divers directions, the swan avoided the 
blow, which did but ruffle her white plumage, 
and fleeing in affright, came to seek an asylum 
in the arms of Germaine. The young wife was 
much pleased with this adventure. Was it not 
the most fortunate presage? Was not the swan 
consecrated to Venus, from whom the family of 
Julius was descended, through Eneus, the son of 
Archises ? 

“Karl,” she immediately asked of her hus- 
band, “ what is the name of this bird in the lan- 
guage of your people ?” 

“‘Swana,”’ replied he. 

“Well!” exclaimed the daughter of Julius, 
with that lively resolution which she had already 
manifested at Corinth, “since henceforth your 
language is to be mine, it is from it that I will 
borrow my name. Let me no longer be called 
Germaine, the daughter of the proconsul of 
Achaia ; I will call myself Swana, the faithful 
spouse of Karl the Tongrese.” 

“Let it be as you desire, my dear Swana,” 
said Karl to her, smiling tenderly. “I thank 
you for this new proof of an unexampled devo- 
tion. All my efforts shall tend to render myself 
more and more worthy; and first, to bequeath 
the memory of it to posterity, I will decree in my 
turn that this valley be called the Vale of the 
Swans.” 

The decree of Karl was fulfilled as he desired, 
and this graceful designation with which circum- 
stances had inspired him, is perpetuated to the 
present day, though materially altered by time, 
which respects nothing. The Vale of the Swans 
( Val des Cygnes) is at present occupied by a rich 
and popul is city d Valenciennes, on the 
Escaut. Germaine, whom we shall henceforth 
call Swana, that is to say, the Lady of the Swan, 
kept the bird which was sheltered under her gen- 
tle protection, and raised it carefully. 

From thence, Karl, Swana and Otto travelled, 
as our chronicler says, as far as the chateau of 
Froidmont, situated near a great city now called 
Brussels. There Karl was surprised by over- 
whelming intelligence ; his old father was dead, 
and Heaven, whose rigorous justice never fails 
to punish an ungrateful son, refused him even 
the sad consolation of closing the eyes of the 
worthy dld man. The unfortunate Karl shed 
bitter tears; meanwhile, the tender words of his 


beloved Swana restored to him a little calmness’ 


and courage. He continued his route to Ton- 
gres, whose inhabitants welcomed with transport 
the heir of the venerable Godefrid. Educated in 
the rude school of misfortune, the new king 
made them completely forget the disorders of his 
youth. Old Otto, whom he had the happiness to 
preserve some years longer, remained to the last 
his faithful counsellor and best friend, as he had 
been the counsellor and friend of his father. 
Karl had nothing more at heart than to efface, 
by his deference and attentions, the outrage of 
which he had been guilty towards him. Otto 
died blessing him. Bat divine justice had not 
forgotten the paternal malediction, after the ex- 
ample of the generous old man ; it was not fully 
satisfied, and the long expiation which it in- 
flicted on the accursed son, could close only by 
a terrible denouement. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WHITE LOCKS OF SWANA. 

Karl lived happy and reigned peacefully. He 
had by Swana two children: a son whom he 
named Octavius, to make of him the living re- 
membrance of his old friend, and a daughter, 
called by her mother Swana. Cw-ar, on his 
side, was no longer the pale youth of former 


days: he was a man; what do I say? a great 
man. Adored by his soldiers and by the 
plebeians, he aimed now but at one object ; in 
other words, he wished to arrive, by the concur- 
rence of his numerous partizans, to the dictator- 
ship of Sylla, his clear-sighted proscriber ; of 
Sylla, whose deep glance discovered in him many 
Mariuses. The triumvirate which he had just 
associated himself, in concert with Pompey and 
Crassus, was already preparing the way for his 
sovereign power. Judging with reason that the 
prestige of his conquests, that the aureola of mil- 
itary glory would contribute in a not less effi- 
cacious manner to the realization of his ambitious 
projects, he caused to be given him the pro- 
consulate of the Gauls, the greatest part of which 
were independent, and began to subject them, 
throughout their whole extent, to Roman domin- 
ion. The invasion of the Helvetians, who 
abandoned en masse their Alpine cantons to di- 
rect their steps towards the west, furnished him 
with the first pretext for meddling with trans- 
alpine affairs. He defied the people, constrained 
them to return to their mountains, and pro ited 
by the quarrel which soon after arose between the 
Sequanais and the Eduans, to subject the latter 
to the dangerous protectorate of Rome. The 
Sequanais, in their turn, invoked the support of 
Ariovistus, the chief of the Sueves, one of the 
most powerful of the Transrhenane nations. 
The German king commenced by subjugating his 
new allies, and braving Caesar from ambition to 
ambition, refused to evacuate the Gaulish territo- 
ries of which his valiant framee* had rendered 
him master. War was then declared between 
Ariovistus and Cesar. Karl was a relative of 
the Sueve hero, who invited him in a pressing 
manner to combat the common enemy. Sacri- 
ficing immediately the memory of the family ties 
which united him to Cwsar, to the more eloquent 
interests of his country and of his allies, the 
young king replied to the envoys of Ariovistus 
that he would immediately set out to rejoin him. 
He hastened his preparations, and, when they 
were terminated, one evening addressed his wife 
thus : 

“Swana, I depart to-morrow at the head of 
the bravest of my people. I will not make a 
mystery of the reasons which compel me to de- 
part, to you the faithful companion of my life, to 
you who have always read my heart as an open 
book. I go to reinforce the army of Ariovistus, 
my relative and ally ; I go to combat with him 
against the Romans, commanded by your brother 
Cesar: I am fulfilling a sacred duty, and you 
know that in such circumstances I never hesitate ; 
as for me, every consideration is effaced when 
my German country calls. I know, for I have 
witnessed it, the implacable and devouring am- 
bition of the Romans; at this moment they are 
undertaking the conquest of Gaul ; and it is cer- 
tainly their intention not to stop at the banks of 
the Rhine. Be, therefore, strong and courageous 
as you have always been. Personally your 


brother has nothing to fear from me ; I will fight~ 


this proud enemy, but I shall not forget that his 
sister is my wife, my best friend. As for me, if 
any misfortune happens to me in this expedition 
—for here, beloved, we must provide for every- 
thing—you will i diately it the govern- 
ment of my people to Ambiorix, the faithful 
chief of the Eburons. He alone is capable of de- 
fending it, and then he is a relative of my 
mother, he is a Joyal friend on whom our family 
have always a right to rely. You, my dear 
Swana, will afterwards take refuge with our chil- 
dren in a safe asylum, whither my faithfal sol- 
diers will conduct you. It is a chateau built on 
the Rhine by one of my ancestors, in the centre 
of a wooded island, which conceals itself from all 
eyes behind its great trees and impenetrable 
thickets. There, protected if necessary by a 
troop chosen from my most devoted companions, 
you will await, invoking the gods, the end of the 
storms which threaten us.” 

Swara turned pale at this unexpected confi- 
dence, but she kept silence and concealed her 
anguish. She knew too well the character of 
Karl to attempt to obtain a change of resolution. 
So, the next day she suppressed her tears at the 
hour of adieux, when her husband, springing to 
horse, exclaimed, full of enthusiasm : 

«I will return conqueror, or return no more.” 

A month after, the remnants of this valiant 
army returned as fugitives to the city of Tongres. 
They brought frightful news. All the efforts of 
Ariovistus and of his ally were vain against the 
genius of Cwsar and the admirable discipline of 


* Gaulish weapon. 


his soldiers ; the irresistible onset of his legions 
had driven the broken columns of the Sueves 
beyond the Rhine. Karl, refusing to flee, had 
yielded to numbers, notwithstanding a heroic de- 
fence, with the bravest of his companions, who 
for a long time covered him with their bodies. 
Swana did not weep ; she uttered no complaint, 
and did not reveal her despair by any outward 
evidence. Only, within a few days, her hair 
grew white, and the people said, as they saw her 
mute and pale: “ The Lady of the Swan loved 
our king well; her hair, heretofore blacker than 
the raven of our forests, has become white as the 
bird from which she took her name !” 

Faithful to the recommendations of Karl, 
Swana confided the government of Tongres to 
the brave Ambiorix, and, accompanied by a val- 
iant escort, retired with her two children to the 
retreat designated by her husband. She did not 
forget to take with her her beloved swan. The 
only pastime of the poor widow, in her sad soli- 
tude, was to feed it with her own hand, to see it 
float gracefully in the moat which surrounded 
her manor, or mingle with the sports of her 


children, whom it followed and caressed with the 
intelligent affection of a dog. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO YOUNG SALVIUS, STAN- 
DARD- BEARER OF THE TENTH LEGION. 


Meanwhile Cxsar was pursuing his conquests. 
Arrived on the frontiers of the Menapians, whose 
territory afterwards constituted the duchy of 
Cleves, he stopped there some days, not far from 
the banks of the Rhine. He had with him his 
nephew Salvius, the son of Octavius and of 
Julia, a young man hardly emerged from adoles- 
cence, whom he had just appointed aquilifere, or 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion. One night 
Salvius had a dream: it seemed to him that he 
saw Venus descend from the skies, on a chariot 
drawn by swans. “Salvius,” said the goddess 
to him, with a sweet smile, “thou wilt see thy 
country no more ; the gods have fixed thine abode 
not far from here. Do not forget, when Aurora 
appears, to repair alone to the banks of the 
Rhine. A guide whom I have prepared for thee 
shall conduct thee to those places where thy ar- 
rival will revive joy and hope.” At these words 
the goddess disappeared, and Salvius awoke. 

He awaited the day with impatience. As 
soon as the first rays of dawn had whitened the 
heavens, the young Romar left the camp, and 
soon found himself on the banks of the great 
river. For a long time he watched for the ap- 
proach of the mysterious guide whom the dream 
of the night had announced to him ; but it was 


in vain; he saw no person appear, and the most 
profound solitude continued to reign around him. 
Weary of waiting to no purpose, he was about 
to withdraw, convinced that one should attach 
little faith to the capricious phantoms of dreams, 
when casting his eyes on the limpid waters of 
the stream, he perceived, by chance, a swan of 
dazzling whiteness sporting near the shore. It 
was the only living creature which had yet pre- 
sented itself to his view. Under the impulse of 
secret curiosity, the standard-bearer approached 
nearer and at last discovered a little skiff moored 
to the trank of atree. It was empty. The air 
was so clear, the sky so transparent, the Waterso 
calm and beautiful, that the young man entered 
as it were in spite of himself, the elegant boat, 
which seemed to be stationed there expressly to 
invite him to take a sail on the Rhine. Hardly 
had he unfastened the boat, hardly had he seized 
the two light oars which it carried obliquely sus- 
pended at its sides, when a gentle and caressing 
breeze, arising as if by enchantment, swelled the 
white triangular sail with which the little bark 
was provided. At the same time, the swan be- 
gan to swim before Salvius, turning constantly 
towards him its long flexible neck, as if to invite 
him to follow it without delay and without fear. 
“ There is no longer any doubt,” then said to 
himself the son of Jalia; “this is the guide 
promised by Venus. I will therefore follow this 
white-plumed bearer, and if it please the gods, 
will see the end of this singular adventure.” 
After having drifted some time amid the 
charming landscapes which the ban‘s of the 
Rhine presented, as if to salute him welcome, 
Salvius reached an island covered with tall trees 
with dense foliage, through which it was impossi- 
ble to discover the least path. Not judging it 
time to disembark yet, he began to coast along 
the island, always preceded by the swan, which 
kept on its way. At last, both arrived at the 
— of a specics of canal, when the swan en- 


tered, with outspread wings, redoubling its swift- 
ness, like a traveller who sees approaching the 
termination of his journey. Salvius directed his 
bark by the course of the bird, and soon saw 
arise the walls of a species of fortress, around 
which the waters of the canal circled like a gir- 
die. Near these, two children were playing on 
the lawn, and gathering flowers in the shade of 
the great oaks of the forest. These were a slen- 
der youth, one of those types which Virgil has 
so well re-produced in his Euryale, and a young 
girl ravishing with grace and frestiness. They 
had not noticed the bark, and had as yet per- 
ceived only the swan. At sight of it, both ut: 
tered cries of joy and ran to the banks of the 
canal, where the swan, which hastened to meet 
them, began to caress them by turns, as friends 
whom it was happy to see after a long absence. 
The interest which had so long captivated the 


young Roman, redoubled before this delightful 
spectacle. Nevertheless, by an instinctive pru- 
dence, he disembarked noiselessly, moored the 
chalcupe securely, and buried himself in a 
thicket whence he could observe everything 
without being seen. The children continued to 


play with the swan. Suddenly one of the win- 
dows of the chateau opened and Salvias saw ap- 
pear there the pale and beautiful face of a woman, 
framed in long white locks. This woman was 
nevertheless still young, and it was evident that 
grief, rather than time, had wrinkled her beauti- 
ful face and whitened her long hair. She smiled 
with a sad and sweet smile at the simple sports 
of the children and the bird ; then, in a melan. 
choly tone, she sang in Greek the following re- 
frain, in a graceful and plaintive rhythm : 
* Love, children, the white-plamed swan, 

Bird beloved by mortals and gods; 

To its beauty Venus renders homage, 

As it drawa her radiant car.” 

Salvius’s astonishment was at its height, for he 
was far from thinking that at such a distance 
from Greece, Greek words would come thus to 
strike his ear. Unable to moderate his impa- 
tience, he hastily left his retreat and saluted the 
lady of the chateau in the same language, with 
which he was perfectly well acquainted, like all 
the young Romans of that epoch. If, just now, 
his surprise had been great, that of the stranger 
was not less so on listening to him. Delighted 
to be able at last, after so many years, to speak 
a tongue which revealed to her the sweetest 
memories of her childhood, Swana, for it was 
she, courteously invited the young Roman to en- 
ter the chateau. He accepted this hospitable 
offer, and the conversation which took place be- 
tween them assumed a more and more expansive 
character. By degrees, the Lady of the Swan 
questioned her host; she asked of him his name, 
his family, his country. 

ama Roman,” replied he; name is 
Salvius, the son of Octavius the senator, and 
nephew of Cesar, the proconsul of the Gauls. I 
accompanied my uncle, who appointed me stan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion, and who is at this 
moment encamped at a little distance from this, 
near the banks of the Rhine.” 

« And I,” exclaimed Swana, “I am the sister 
of thy mother, the second daughter of Julius, she 
who was formerly called Germaine.” 

Weeping with joy, she embraced her aston- 
ished nephew ; the children, in their turn, lay- 
ished on the young man the most affectionate 
caresses, and, for the first time for many years, 
the whole manor wore a festive air. 

“ Venus had not deceived me,” then said Sal- 
vius to himself. 

Yielding to the entreaties of Swana, who de- 
sired an explanation of these words, he recount- 
ed to her the dream which he had the preceding 
night, and the marvellous adventure which had 
succeeded. In bis tarn, he interrogated his 
aunt, who acquainted him in detail with all her 
Odyssey from the time she had left Corinth. At 
the same time she conjured her nephew to act as 
mediator with Caeser, 

“My unfortunate husband,” said she, “ died 
combating against him ; and I fear, that in his 
resentment, he will see in me only a stranger, a 
wife, who has abjured her country and her gods.” 

Salvius re-assured her and promised to make ev- 
ery effort to bring about a reconciliation, which 
was thenceforth his dearest desire. He afterwards 
took leave of his hostess, to return to the camp ; 
but, before suffering him to depart, she confided 
to him the statuette of Venus, a present and 
token of remembrance from her brother, request- 
ing him to convey it to Cw-ar, without telling 
him at first from whence it came, and observe 
first the impression which the sight of this object 
would produce on him. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DUCHY OF BRABANT. 

On his return to the camp, Salvius went in 
search of his uncle and gave him the statuette. A 
lively emotion was depicted on the countenance 
of Cesar, but it was rather tenderness than anger. 

“ How did this image of Venus fall into your 
hands ?” asked he of his nephew, in a voice per- 
ceptibly affected. 

Convinced that he might speak without fear, 
the young man gave him a faithful narration of 
the event of which he had been the hero. 

“To-morrow, without longer delay,” said 
Cesar, hastily, “you shall conduct me to this 
mysterious chateau. We will go alone, that we 
may not alarm Germaine. Poor woman, how 
she must have suffered. Ah! why could I not 
have saved her husband, who persisted in an im- 
possible resistance, forgetting that I was called 
Cesar and that I was his brother. I am im- 
patient to see her and to embrace her at last, 
when I thought myself separated forever from 
her I loved so much, the daughter of my father, 
the companion of my childhood !” 

Lett alone with her children, after the depar- 
ture of her nephew, Swana was consumed with 
mortal anxiety. Would Salvius succeed in his 
mission? And then, had she not committed a 
serious imprudence in thus revealing the secret 
of her retreat? It was not for herself that she 
trembled ; O, no!—it was for her young family, 
for those two beings so dear, who alone attached 
her to life. Suddenly Octavius ran towards her. 

“Mother!” exclaimed he, out of breath, 
“come and see the beautiful boat which has 
arrived.” 

Swana, at these words, almost swooned, but 
by a violent effort over herself, she soon recov- 
ered courage, invoked the powerful Venus and 
descended to the lawn, Two men were disem- 
barking at the foot of her chateau. The young- 
est was Salvius ; the other—with his tall stature, 
his black and piercing eyes, his pale countenance, 
his high, bald forehead, which was wrinkled be- 
neath the weight of a vast thought—the other 
was Cosar. 

“Germaine, my sister!” exclaimed he, first, 
stretching out his arms to her. 

Swana, uttering a cry of ineffable joy, threw 
herself on the bosom of her brother; then, 
unable to pronounce a word, pointed to her two 
children. 

“I will be their father,” replied Cesar, gently, 
comprehending the thoughts of the poor widow. 
Aftersthe first moment of emotion had passed 
away, he said to Salvius : 

“‘ Friend, I thank first the great goddess, the 
august mother of our family; but afterwards, it 
is to you that I am most indebted. This day, 
which reunites us all, I may, thanks to you, mark 
with the white stone of the Thracians, as one of 
the happiest of my life. By the immortal gods! 
I would immediately prove my gratitude. Yes, 
you may ask of me what you please: if it is in 
my power to grant it, you shall obtain it this very 
moment.” 

Germaine added her gentle voice to the prom- 
ise of her brother. 

“ Well,” said the young man, encouraged by 
this double kindness, ‘‘ though the favor I would 
ask is above my merit, there is one recompense I 
desire. I am unworthy of it, it is true, but with 
the help of the gods, I hope one day to de- 
serve it.” 

“ What is then this recompense ?” 

“ The hand of thy niece, emperor,” murmured 
Salvius, blushing. 

Cesar smiled. 

“It is not to me that you should address your- 
self,” replied he, pointing to his sister. 

“A mother,” immediately said Germaine, 
“ has no right to refuse, when he who addresses 
her has just restored a father to his children.” 

That very day it was agreed that Salvius 
should espouse his cousin, young Swana. “ And 
the wedding was celebrated,” adds the old chron- 
icler, whose narrative has hitherto guided me, 
“with great pomp and solemnity, in the temple 
of the good goddess Venus at Louvain, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages and customs, in pres- 
ence of the said Cesar, who offered great gifts 
to the said temple, and gave to the niece, for a 
dowry, in title of duchy, all the country around. 
And as the said Salvius had been surnamed 
Brabon, which in Greek means arbiter, because 
he had reconciled the brother and sister, the said 
country was afterwards called Brabant.” 

- And this is the reason, according to Jehan Le 
Maire of Belges, why the Duchy of Brabant dates 
from Julius Cesar. 


ROSALIE DE CLAIRVILLE. 
A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN DAYS OF FRANCE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Tue constable d’Armaignac, a man of mark 
and name, had long passed the flower of his age, 
without dreaming of linking his destiny to that 
of any of the fair dames who figured at the 
court of France, or won the admiration of the 
knights of Paris. In fact he was no carpet 
knight. He better loved the rude shock of arms, 
the charge of steel-clad cavaliers, the hand-to- 
hand combats of the stricken ficld, than the less 
dangerous encounters of the tournament; yet 
even these he preferred to the festivities of the 
palace and the banquet-hall. He was a man of 
war, and rudely stamped with the roughest im- 
press of his age. His helmet kgd worn away his 
once luxuriant curls, his face was mined by a 
thousand wrinkles, his complexion was bronzed 
and weather-beaten, his manner was harsh, his 
language brief and stern, and his whole time oc- 
cupied either in battle, or in dreaming of strat- 
agems, campaigns and sieges. 

Yet so it chanced that in his “sere and yellow 
leaf,” D’Armaignac conceived the idea of taking 
to himself a wife. To accomplish his object he 
addressed himself, not to the lovely and high- 
born damosel whose charms had penetrated even 
the iron hauberk that encased what he pleased to 
term a heart, but to her father, an old companion 
in arms, and one as rude and unpolished as him- 
self. Between the two the marriage was ar- 
ranged, and the father of the beautiful Countess 
Rosalie de Clairville, in his dying moments, en- 
joined it on his daughter to accept the hand of 
D’Armaignac, under whose charge and roof he 
ordered her to remain until such time as the old 
soldier chose to lead her to the nuptial altar. 
After thus making his last moments as disagree- 
able as possible, he kissed the cross-hilt of his 
sword, closed his eyes, declined breathing, and 
was laid with the ashes of his fathers, a race of 
iron-headed and iron-hearted gentlemen, all of 
whom had served their king, and many of whom 
had been to Palestine, a fashionable mode of 
atoning for a lifetime of carnage, rapine and 
disorder. 

So the Countess Rosalie was taken home to 
the feudal castle of D’Armaignac, where all 
scandal was avoided by the perpetual presence 
of one of the starchest of duennas, named Mar- 
garita, who had been imported from Spain ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The countess was 
watched and guarded as strictly as if she had 
already become the property of the constable. 

Now it so happened that, without consulting 
her father, the lady Rosalie had already fallen in 
love with a young gentlemen of the court, Sa- 
voisy, son of the chamberlain of King Charles 
VI. She had numerous suitors, all of whom 
were dying of love; but Savoisy was the only 
one who could boast of enjoying her smiles. 

D’Armaignac made, every day after dinner, a 
formal visit to the apartments of the countess, 
and there paid his addresses in good set phrases ; 
but there was no heart in his wooing, and it was 
evident that he merely paid his devoirs in this 
manner for form’s sake. 

One day the aged wooer found the fair one re- 
clining beneath the canopy of her reception-room 
asleep. Still he ventured to approach her, and 
kneeling, raised her lily hand to his rough and 
bearded lips. 

“Dear Charles!” said the lovely girl, still 
dreaming on. 

D’Armaignac started to his feet as if an asp 
had stung him. She had a lover, then—his 
name was on her lips—his image in her heart. 
Full of rage and jealousy, he sought out the 
duenna. 

“ Tell me, Spanish hag !’’ said he, seizing her 
radely by the arm, “‘ who is this Charles ?” 

“ Who has told you about Charles, my lord ?” 
asked the duenna, incautiously betraying her ¥ 
consciousness in her first terror. 

“ There is a lover, then !” growled D’Armaig- 
nac, hoarsely. ‘You have proved false to my 
interests and your pledges. He comes here in 

my absence—I know it. My wife—for she is 
mine to all intents—receives him. Speak out, or 
you shall taste my dagger’s point. Tell me all 
—the days, the hours, the manner, the place of 
their meeting.” 

“T will tell you nothing,” answered old Mar- 
garita, boldly. ‘“‘ Kill me—I will never betray 
my sweet young mistress.” 

D’Armaignac half drew his dagger from its 


sheath, but he returned it to its scabbard, and 


with a bitter curse, turned upon his heel and 
again sought the presence of Rosalie. She had 
awakened from her brief slumber, and was sit- 
ting in an easy attitude, resting on her gracefully 
rounded arm. 

“Well, madam,” said D’Armaignac, irefully, 
“if young lips babble in their sleep, old ears are 
apt to catch their meaning. Who is this Charles, 
of whom you dream by day so fondly ?” 

“* Charles !” cried the countess, turning pale. 

“Ay, madam—you were not dreaming of 
Henri D’Armaignac, the only man of whom you 
have aright to think. Ha!” he added, “I will 
spare you the trouble of confession—it can be 
no other than Charles de Savoisy, son of the 
chamberlain.” 

“ No—no,” said Rosalie, turning deadly pale, 
and trembling ; “ you have no ground for your 
suspicions, my lord—you are mistaken in your 
conjectures ; I love not Charles de Savoisy—in- 
deed, he never dared to address me.” 

“ His horse has been seen saddled in my court- 
yard. How many times he has been here, se- 
cretly, I cannot tell ; but, by heaven! you shall 
confess. Out with it, or worse shall betide you.” 

*« My lord! my lord !” cried Rosalie, in agony, 
“spare me—pardon me !” 

D'Armaignac checked himself in the heat of 
his passion. 

“ Go thy ways, mistress,” said he ; “ I meant 
not to harm thee. But my rival had better look 
well to himself. Were he the proudest noble of 
the realm, who dare interpose between me and 
my affianced bride, I would slay him like a dog 
at the foot of the throne itself.” 

With this chivalrous declaration, D’Armaignac 
went forth to interrogate the servants, and to see 
whether he could not obtain from their replies 
wherewithal to feed his mounting jealousy. He 
was terrible in his anger, and they all lived in a 
most wholesome dread of his wrath. None of 
them suspected the serious mischief which lay at 
the foundation of these astute and summary in- 
terrogatories ; but from all they said, D’Armaig- 
nac came to the conclusion that none of them 
had been cognizant or abetting of any misdoing, 
except a dog which he had commissioned to 
watch the garden, and which, having surprised 
asleep in his kennel, he immediately strangled, 
by way of relieving his unbounded passion. 
This fact led him to suppose that Rosalie’s lover 
probably entered the castle through the garden, 
whence the only egress was by means of a pos- 
tern that opened on the water-side. The Hotel 
D’Armaignac stood in the neighborhood of the 
royal houses of St. Paul. One gate of this feudal 
dwelling opened on the Rue St. Antoine, and 
was fortified at every point. The walls on the 
river side were immensely strong, loop-holed, 
and furnished with frowning turrets. 

After much cogitation, the constable matured 
his schemes and arranged his plan of action. He 
selected a number of his most devoted and skil- 
ful archers, and posted them in the towers that 
commanded the quay, with the strictest orders, 
on pain of their lives, to shoot down everybody 
except the countess who should seek to issue 
from the garden—but to spare the life of any one 
cavalier who should come in, day or night, tak- 
ing care, however, to slay him as he passed out. 
The same precautions and orders were given at 
the issue on the Rue St. Antoine. The servants, 
even the chaplain, were forbidden to go out on 
pain of death. Then the duty of guarding the 
two flanks of the castle having been committed 
to a select body of his men-at-arms, with orders 
to keep good watch in the lateral streets, the con- 
stable made sure of entrapping the favored lover 
of the lady Rosalie, if he dared to penetrate the 
stronghold of his enemy. 

The constable had business at Poissy, and was 
forced to mount directly after dinner, knowing 
which, the poor countess had, on the preceding 
day, sent a note to Savoisy, inviting and urging 
him to visit her. While D’Armaignac was belt- 
ing his castle round with guards, and laying 
snares of death for his rival, Rosalie was in an 
agony of terror. 

She had held a conversation with Margarita, 
who assured her that D’Armaignac knew nothing 
of the stolen interviews which had frequently 
taken place between the lovers, and advised her 
to take into her confidence a laundress, who was 
employed about the castle, and who was re- 
nowned all over Paris, for the fertility of her in- 
vention and resources in matters of intrigue. 

The three females deliberated together in the 
hope of contriving some method of warning Sa- 
voisy of his danger, and inducing him to remain 
at home. The laundress had a lover among the 


archers on guard, and she hoped through his fa- 
vor to be able to go forth and obtain an interview 
with the lover. But although she went to the 
soldier and essayed all her blandishments, the 
man dreaded the anger of his master more than 
that of his mistress, and positively refused to let 
the woman pass. The poor girl returned to the 
lady in despair at her ill luck. 

The countess soon discovered that she alone 
of all the household, was permitted free egress 
from the castle. Of this she availed herself; 
but hardly had she gone a bowshot from the 
gate, when four pages and two captains of the 
guards closed up behind her, and she found they 
had orders not to quit her for a moment. 

The unfortunate lady returned to her chamber, 
weeping. 

“The fate of my lover is sealed !’”’ said she. 
“Too well I know the constable’s ferocity. 
Once within his power, Savoisy will never leave 
these walls alive. The cruel, ravenous sword of 
D’Armaignac will be stained with the best blood 
of his noble heart. Isee but one way to save 
him—it is a terrible alternative—life for life— 
but between the two I will not hesitate.” 

Before condemning the countess for adopting 
the terrible alternative which the sequel will 
disclose, we must remember that the age in 
which she lived was an age of blood. Human 
life was held of light account ; deeds of violence 
were daily enacted—and even delicate woman 
shuddered not at their recital or even their com- 
mission. Rosalie D’Clairville, beautiful, high- 
born and refined as she was, in many respects, 
was not advanced beyond her period in her man- 
ner of thinking and acting. 

“T shall save my lover,” she said, drying her 
tears—“I shall save my lover, though at a 
terrible price.” 

With these words, she took her prayer-book, 
and issuing forth from the castle, moved slowly 
towards the Church of St. Paul, whence the 
solemn bells were summoning the worshippers to 
mass. Like most of the court ladies, the count- 
ess rarely missed this ceremony. There were 
always seen the most distinguished dames and 
cavaliers in the richest costumes, and the dark 
interior of the church glittered with diamonds, 
and resounded with the rustle of silks, the rattle 
of swords, and the clink of golden spurs. So 
the countess went forth in full pomp, accompa- 
nied by the two captains and a chosen guard of 
steel-clad men-at-armé. 

Among the gallant knights who treque*ed the 
church, there was more than one who had sighed 
to possess the radiant charms of the countess. 
Among those who looked oftener towards the 
ladies’ seats than to the altar and thp priests, was 
one on whom the countess had often bestowed 
the charity of a kind look, because he was more 
humble and earnest in his homage than his fel-, 
lows. This gentleman always stood apart, rest- 
ing against the same pillar, stirring not, and ap- 
peared wrapped up in quiet contemplation of the 
beauteous lady- His pale face wore an expres- 
sion of sweet melancholy. His countenance 
bore the imprint of good feeling, and he was ev- 
idently one of those who exist on ardent passion, 
and lose themselves deliciously in hopeless loves. 

This gentleman, though his garments were 
well made, suitable and chaste, and though there 
was a certain air of taste in his appointments, 
seemed to the countess to be a poor knight, seek- 
ing distinction, and having no fortune but his 
cloak and sword. Thus, whether she suspected 
hie secret poverty, or because she felt he loved 
her well, or because he was handsome, well- 
shaped, and dark-haired, she always wished him 
fame and fortune. Now she threw towards him 
some kindly glances, some looks of encourage- 
ment, which reached his heart like gnawing asps, 
and sported with his young life like a princess 
accustomed to sport with more precious objects 
than an humble cavalier. 

She had finally learned his history. He was 
a young and bannerless knight, named Julian de 
Montespan, who had not inherited a single acre 
with his fief, and who had come to court in hopes 
to push his way by his good looks and his sword. 
He had seen the triumphant beauty of Rosalie 
displayed at church, and had fallen madly in love 
with the affianced bride of D’Armaignac. 

This, then, was the young cavalier, on whom 
the countess had fixed her keen eyes, and whom 
she was about to lure to his destruction. 

On entering the church, the countes+ found 
poor Julian resting against his pillar, and watch- 
ing for her coming, as the invalid watches for the 
sunshine of spring and the morning light. Then 
she turned her eyes away, and thought of going 
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to the queen to require her assistance in her des- 
perate extremity, but on her making a motion, 
one of the captains said to her, with a tone of 
the most profound respect : 

“ Madam, our orders are not to permit you to 
speak to man or woman, even to the queen your 
sovereign, or the priest your confessor. Be sure 
that our lives are at stake in this affair.” 

“Is it not your duty to die?” 

“ And to obey,” replied the soldier. 

Then the countess resumed her usual place, 
and looking again at the poor knight, she saw 
that he was pale and thin, and that his face wore 
the impress of deep care. 

“ The less sorrow for his death !” she muttered, 

coldly. “ He is half dead “already.” 
_ With this thought she cast another of her 
death-dealing glances at the knight, and the false 
love that lighted up her fine eyes went to the 
very heart of the suffering lover. The lady re- 
cognized with a pleasure always fresh and new 
to the heart of woman the omnipotence of her 
magnificent glance, which the knight answered, 
in the same language, without speaking a word. 
And in fact the ruby color which spread over his 
cheeks was more eloquent than the most musical 
periods of Demosthenes, or Cicero, and was 
quite as well understood. The countess, to make 
sure that this was not an accidental flushing, ex- 
perimented on the virtue of her eyes, and was 
finally convinced that she had found a man will- 
ing to die bravely for her sake. 

When the ceremony had ended, and the glit- 
tering throng were dismissed, the countess passed 
the pillar against which the cavalier was still 
leaning, and by another glance, testified her wish 
that he should follow her. To make sure of the 
proper interpretation and significance of this 
mute appeal, she looked back once more as if to 
wave him on. 

She then perceived that, although he had left 
his place, he still seemed doubtful whether he 
should dare to follow her, but in obedience to 
this last signal he mingled with the crowd and 
pursued her footsteps, though still at a respectful 
distance. 

When she reached the gate of the castle, the 
countess halted, and making a sign to Julian, he 
was soon at her side. She then offered him her 
hand, and both found themselves within the fatal 
fortress. 

“Come quick to my apartments,” said she, 
“for I must speak to you.” 

The gentleman, not guessing the nature of 
this mystery, silently obeyed the request of the 
beautiful countess. 

“‘ Margarita,” whispered the countess to the 
duenna, “I almost dread to tell him that the 
penalty of his blind and mute love is death, and 
that I am his betrayer.” 

“Think of Savoisy,” answered the duenna, 
as she left the room. 

When they were alone, the countess fell at his 
feet in an agony of tears. 

“ Hear me, gallant knight,” said she; “I am 
unworthy of a thought from you. You will curse 
me when you know the crime I have committed 
in the bewilderment and selfishness of a mad 
passion. When you leave this fated castle, death 
will stare you in the face. The love I bear 
another has brought me to this desperate pass. 
Your death will save my lover’s life. You go 
from hence to die.” 

“T loved you,” replied Julian, crushing in his 
heart the dark despair caused by this terrible an- 
nunciation ; “I loved you, Rosalie de Clairville, 
when I first set my eyes upon your lovely face. 
I love you still as fondly as ever. I thank you 
for having used me as something wholly belong- 
ing to yourself. Other lovers offer gems and 
el freely give you a gem beyond price—my 

“Julian,” cried the countess, springing to her 
feet, “‘ were it not for Savoisy, how I could love 
you 

“‘ And am I to be sacrificed for Charles de Sa- 
voisy ?” asked Julian, folding his arms. 

“ He is my lover,” said the countess, sadly. 

“You have been deceived,” said Julian, ear- 
nestly ; “you have been deceived. I pray you 
to believe the words of one who has not, if you 
speak sooth, My moments in this world. 
Charles de Savoisy has made a mock of your 
name among the idle galjante of the court. I 
heard him say that he thanked D’Armaignac 
from the bottom of his heart for ridding him of 
an incumbrance. Nay, more, lady—he is about 
to be wedded to another.” 

“ Savoisy false !’”’ cried Rosalie, horror-stricken. 
“ And you are to die to save a traitor!” . 


“My fate is indeed accomplished !” said the 
knight. “My horoscope predicted I should die 
for the sake of a great lady. But by my patron 
saint, I swear that I will sell my life dearly. 
Still I shall die content, since it was at the com- 
mand of her I love best on earth. Perhaps poor 
Julian will live a little while in the memory of 
the Countess de Clairville.” 

“ Julian !”’ cried the lady; “ dear Julian, how 
could I ever have been blind to your noble char- 
acter and knightly heart! How could I have 
passed by your silent homage, to be caught by 
the false glitter of Savoisy. Come to my arms 
—my heart—kiss me but once.” 

“ Lady,” said Julian, dashing a tear drop from 
his cheek, “ would you render death impossible 
by making existence so dear? One kiss!” And 
he imprinted a burning kiss upon her fevered 
lips. “It is the first,” he said. 

“And the last!” she cried. 

“And now, come with me, Julian, and we will 
die together at the postern.” 

At this moment a step was heard upon the 
stair. 

“Your life may yet be saved,” said the count- 
ess. “ Quick ! hide yourself behind that curtain.” 

“TIT will face the danger like a man!” said 
Julian, drawing his sword. , 

“ For my sake !”’ cried the countess. 

“For your sake, then,” said the knight, and 
passed behind the drapery. 

Margarita entered the apartment. 

“ Courage, lady,” said she; “I know not 
what has happened. But the guards are all 
withdrawn and marched off—the archers have 
left the towers—the gates are open.”’ 

“ Let us fly, then!” cried the countess, to Ju- 
lian, as he advanced from his retreat. “ Your 
life may yet be saved.” 

Silently and swiftly they sped together down 
the narrow, winding stairway that led from Ro- 
salie’s apartments to the garden. They crossed 
the open space swiftly, and darted through the 


postern. A single soldier was on duty there, but | 


he offered no resistance, and saluted the countess 
respectfully as they passed. On, on they sped 
along the borders of the river. They reached 
the royal palace—a word from the countess was 
their passport to the presence, where she threw 
herself upon her knees. 

“Protection, gracious sovereign!” she ex- 
claimed, “for a persecuted woman, where life 
and happiness are both menaced. Release me 
from the claims of D’Armaignac, and suffer my 
hand and heart to go together.” 

“ Rise, lady,” said Isabella, kindly, “and fear 
nothing. D’Armaignac is powerless to-day. He 
has been detected in a conspiracy against his 
sovereign, and our royal consort has deprived 
him of his baton and thrown him into prison— 
whence he only goes forth to die.” 

Some days afterwards, the nuptials of Julian 
de Montespan and the Countess Rosalie de 
Clairville were solemnized with royal splendor, 
in the presence of the king and queen and all 
the nobles and ladies of the court. A royal 
manor was bestowed on Julian, and from that 
day forward no fonder or happier couple were 
known within the realm of France. 

Charles de Savoisy, for whom Rosalie was 
ready to peril her own life and that of another, 
involved in the conspiracy of D’Armaignac, 
shared his fall and fate. He was a double traitor, 
false to his lady and his sovereign, and as such, 
met his doom. The development of his atrocity 
occurred in time to save a lovely lady of the 
court from uniting her fortunes to that of a 
recreant and perjured knight. 


CUNNING OF THE LEOPARD. 


An ox had been killed, and the joints had 
been hung up in a hut, which was close to a spot 
where a sentry was posted. In the evening the 
sentry gave an alarm that some large animal had 
entered the hut. A light was procured, and a 
number of people searched the several rooms of 
which the hut was composed, without discovering 
the cause of the alarm. They were just about 
to retire, when one of the party —_ sight of 
a leopard, which was clinging to the thatched 
roof immediately above the hooks on which the 
meat was suspended. No sooner did the animal 
discover that its presence was known, than it 
dropped to the floor, laid about it ey! with 
its claws, and, leaping through the doorway, 
made its escape, leaving several souvenirs of its 
= in 8 one ot > was 
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The tears of the compassionate are sweeter 
than dewdrops falling from roses on the bésom 
of the earth. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his web twenty times, twenty times will 
he mend it. Make up your minds to do a thing, 
and you will do it. Fear not if trouble come 
upon you: keep up your spirits though the day 
may be a dark one— 

Troubles never last forever, 
The darkest day will pass away. 

If the sun is going down look up to the stars ; 
if the earth is ae | ur eyes on heaven. 
With God’s presence God's promise, @ man 
or child may be cheerful. 

N despair whe s in the air, 
cme without warning. 

Mind what you run after. Never be content 
with a bubble that will burst ; or a firewood that 
will end in smoke and darkness ; but that which 
you can keep, and which is worth keeping. 

Somethi terling that will 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it strongly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of ion may give 

‘ou cause to mourn all the days of your life. 
ever revenge an injury. 

He that revengeth knows no rest; 

The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, and 
make him your friend. You may not win him 
over at once, but again. Let one kindness 
be followed by another till you have compassed 
your end. By little and by little great things 
are completed. 

Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away. 

And so repeated kindnesses will soften a heart 
of stone. 

Whatever you do, do { willingly. A boy 
that is whipped at school neves iearns his lessons 
well. A man that is compelled to work cares 
not how woge th is performed. He who pulls 
off his coat cheertully, strips up his sleeves in 
earnest, and sings while he works, is the man 
for me— 

A cheerful it ulck ; 
A wll stick. 

your is and hearts full of good thoughts, 
that bad thoughts may not find room. 

Be guard, and strive and a 
To drive all evil thoughts away. 
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THE KINGDOM OF DAHOMEY. 


Guezo, king of Dahomey, who reigned over 
the territory comprised between the mouths of 
the Kong, Niger and the Volga, died recently. 
The population is only estimated at 200,000, of 
which 180,000 are slaves. One half of the 
is devotéd to war, and the other to fetes and 
— ceremonies. The wars are simply hunts 

r slaves in neighboring territories, with a reg- 
ular army of 12,000, of whom 7000 are women. 
Abomey, the capital, is about eight miles in cir- 
camference, and surrounded by a deep ditch. 
Across the ditch there are six entrances into the 
city, and the of each are adorned with hu- 
man skulls. In the interior of theeity there is a 
high pyramid formed of the skulls of men and 
animals. The king’s palace is in the centre of 
the city, and the houses of the inhabitants are 
scattered about withoat regard to order. During 
the festival season the exploits of the king are 
sung by male and female troubadours, who are 
paid for their services at the principal fete, called 
the Yge-ah-ek-beh, according to their merit. All 
the fetes are attended by human sacrifices, which 
take place on a large platform erected for the 
parpoee, and ornamented with banners of dif- 

nt colors.—N. Y. 


GRUMBLERS. 


If you find a man disposed to complain of the 
coldness of the world, be sure you will find that 
he has never brought anything into the world to 
warm it, but is a personal lump of ice set in the 
midst of it. If you find a man who complains 
that the world is all base and hollow, tap him 
and he will probably sound base and hollow. 
And 80, in the other way, a kind man will prob- 
ably find kindness all about him. The merciful 
man, as a general thing, will obtain mercy. He 
who has always had a kind excuse for others, 
who has looked at the brightest side of the case ; 
he who has rendered his pardon and his help 
whenever he could, who has never brought his 
fellow-man into any strait by reason of not help- 
ing him, will find that the mercy which he has 
bestowed flows back upon him in a full and 
spontaneous spring. He will make a merciful 
world by the mercy he himself shows.— Christian 
Examiner. 


FLORIDA TIMBER. 


We learn from a late number of the A h- 
icola Advertiser, that the timber trade of Florida 
is in a flourishing condition at several points on 
the Mexican Gulf, as well as on the Atlantic 
coast—Pensacola having had at one time over 
sixty vessels, of various sizes, waiting their turn 
to load at the mills, which were constantly run- 
ning, day and night, and then not able to more 
than halt meet the demand. Millions of feet of 


y 
Florida, so valaable for ye i urposes, is 
the chief article of this ie, but pA 
ble forests of the State teem with other lumber, 
and the trade is rapidly increasing. 
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COMFORT FOR PREACHERS. 


You see that country co ion coming out 
of that ivy-covered ch in that beautifal 
churchyard. Look at their faces, the plough- 
man, the dairy-maids, the drain-diggers, the sta- 
ble-boys ; what could they do towards taking in 
the gist of that well-reasoned, scholarly, el t 

iece ot composition which has occupied the last 
f hour? Wh , they could not understand a 
sentence of it. Yet it has done them good. The 
— effect is wholesome. They have got a 
ittle push—they have felt themselves floating on 
a gentle current, going in the right direction. 
Only enthusiastic young divines expect the mass 
of their congregation to do all they exhort them 
todo. You must advise a man to do a thing a 
hundred times y before you can get him 
to do it once. You know that a breeze, blowing 
at thirty-five miles an hour, does very well if it 
carries a large ship along in its own direction at 
the rate of eight. And even so, the practice of 
your hearers, though traly influen by what 
you say to them, lags tremendously behind the 
rate of your preaching. Be content, my friend, 
if you can maintain a movement, sure though 
slow, in the right way. And don’t get angry 
with your rural flock on Sundays, if you often 
see on their blank faces, while you are preaching, 
the evidence that they are not taking in a word 
ou say. And don’t be entirely discou ; 
ou may be doing them good for all that. And 
if you do good at all, you kaow better than to 
mble, though you may not be doing it in the 
fashion that you would like best. I have known 
men, accustomed to sit quiet, pensive, half-atten- 
tive, under the sermons of an easy-going but 
orthodox preacher, who felt quite indignant 
when they went toa charch where their attention 
was kept on the stretch all the time the sermon 
lasted, whether they would or no. They felt 
that this intrusive interest about the discourse, 
compelling them to attend, was of the nature of 
an assault, and of an unjustifiable infraction of 
the liberty of the subject. Their feeling was, 
“What earthly right has that man to make us 
listen to his sermon, without getting our consent ? 
We go to church to rest—and lo! he compels us 
to listen !”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


STRAINING THE EYES IN TWILIGHT. 


In the London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine for May, is an account of sadden loss 
of the power of distinguishing colors, produced 
by over-taxing the eyes A sea captain, who 
was in the habit, when time hung heavy on his 
hands, of occupying it by working at embroi- 
dery, was one afternoon en upon a red 
flower, and being anxious to finish it, prolon 
his labor until twilight came on, and he found it 
difficult to select the suitable colors. To obtain 
more light he went into the companion-way, and 
there continued his work. While thus taxing 
his eyes, his power of distinguishing colors sud- 
denly vanished. He went upon deck, hoping 
that an increase oi light would restore his 
vision, in vain. From that time to the pres- 
ent, more than ten years, he has remained color 
blind. 


ENMITIES AND DIFFERENCES, 


As horses start aside from objects they see im- 
perfectly, so do men. Enmities are excited by 
an indistinct view; they would be allayed by 
conference. Look at any long avenue of trees 
by which the traveller on our principal highways 
is protected from the sun. Those at the begin- 
ning are wide apart ; bat those at the end almost 
meet. Thus happens it frequently in opinions. 
Men who were far asunder, come nearer and 
nearer in the course of life, if they have strength 
enough to quell, or good sense enough to temper 
and assuage their earlier animosities.— Titcomb. 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to family in the United 

States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address. 
a first class, eb tly illustrated, 
Magazine, may be had for a whole year. It 
fully printed on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred poses a 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR. tage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(0 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthiy.”’ 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the \ 

1 Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. ° 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 


be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

It is varefuily edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 

Boston press. 

7 Devoted to news, tales, , Stories of the sea, 

a Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(D> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the ex’ nary circulation of 116,000 ¢o 


(> Any person enclosing one dollar to proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the ine for one year. 

(> Bix copies of Ballou’s Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 


Now is the time to subscribe, as volume eleven is just 
about to commence. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Wiuter Street. Banton, Maan 
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AN EPIC POEM. 


BY ALMY. 


A babe on its mother’s breast lay sleeping— 
A maiden ber vows of love was keeping, 
While an old man o'er a grave bent weeping. 


A smile lit the brow of the cherub face, 
Where beauty had len‘ bewitching grace, 
And wrapt its form in soft embrace. 


The maiden was fairest of creatures below, 
The flash on her cheek was a crimson glow 
Of the morniog’s dawn on a cloud of snow. 


While the old man’s head was hoary and white, 
And damp were his locks with the dews of night, 
As he moaned for that star, his earthly light. 


There came a voice from a higher will, 
And the breath of the sleeping babe grew chill, 
While its beauteous form waxed cold and still. 


Swift came a word ; like a warrior dart— 
Twas but one shriek, and a fearful start, 
And the maiden died- of a broken heart. 


Time rolled on with its ceaseless tread, 
And deeper bowed was the hoary head, 
Still weeping o'er the mouldering dead. 


Thus ever fades the brightest bloom ; 
The earliest tiowers adorn the tomb, 
While wearied life drags on in gloom. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 


INDOLENCE. 


BY MARY C. DEVLIN. 

“DiscouraGEep! No, dear child, I do not 
allow myself to be discouraged ner disheartened. 
Life has many dark hours, but we can hope for 
the sunlight, even in the darkest; and depend on 
it, darling, it always comes! Out of the densest 
clond light cometh. You will see in some rift 
of the blackest and heaviest a tiny star, which 
sparkles all the brighter for its dark surround- 
ings ; and depend on it, I say again, that the 
good Father has light enough to shed upon our 
pathway, and he will do it !” 

“My dearest mother, if I had your faith, I 
should not thus sink into despondency. But when 
I look around upon these children, and try to im- 
agine what the future is to be to them, I confess 
I fall almost into unbelief.” 

“ And by so doing, my dearest child, you bar 
out the gleams of light that would otherwise 
come to you. You must strive to be calm and 
patient ; to accept all these afflictions—nay, wel- 
come them. Would you wish to ‘be carried 
to the skies on flowery beds of ease,’ when 
others, perhaps even more deserving, are made 
to travel thither carrying heavy burdens with 
them ?” 

“OQ, say no more, dear mother! I know how 
wrong and selfish I am, and how much I add al- 
ready to your overburdened state. I will try to 
look upon these things with the calmness and 
patience that you do, and to feel that whatever 


- ja, is right.” 


“I know you will, my love; and now let us 
go to your father; he will be wondering where 
we are.” 

This conversation passed between Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and her daughter Ellen. The mother was a 
lady of rare refinement and strong intellect ; the 
daughter less self-possessed, less full of faith than 
the mother, and more apt to look on the dark 
side. Nor was it to be wondered at that the 
hope of the young girl’s heart should be quenched 
by the circumstances in which. she had been 
reared and fostered. The wonder was that Mrs. 
Hamilton, who possessed so much delicacy and 
sensitiveness, should be so calm and have so 
much fortitude. 

There are spirits, which, like the camomile 
plant, rise fresher and brighiter for being tram- 
pled on. Sach an one was Mrs. Hamilton. As 
Sophia Egerton, she had been one of the best of 
daughters and sisters; as Frederic Hamilton's 
wife, it was a more difficult task—but she per- 
formed it to admiration. Hamilton was an only 
son, petted, indulged, and bred in luxary, which, 
ever after, he must and would have, even if all 
around him were suffering for want of the com- 
forts of life. 

Drinking to the very dregs of pleasure’s 
poisoned cup, he found himself, at the age of 
thirty-five, bankrapt in everything but the affec- 

ions of his wife. The same love which had in- 
duced her to marry him against the earnest 
solicitations of all her friends—who represented 
him as he truly was, indolent and sensual, and 
liking her only because she would show well at 
the head of his table—was strong as ever. For 
several years they lived in a state of such out- 


side show and expense, that all Sophia’s private 
savings and management behind the curtain 
availed little in averting the catastrophe which 
finally came. Even then, Hamilton could not 
be persuaded to give up the expensive comforts 
and delicacies which had become a second nature 
to him to partake; and Sophia, dreading that he 
should incur debts which they had no means of 
paying, set her frightened and scattered wits to 
work to devise some means of supplying him 
with the requisite sums. 

It would have hurt Hamilton’s pride to have 
known that the three choice Havanas which were 
every morning placed in his cigar stand, were 
earned by the bitter toil of his wife and daugh- 
ter. They would not have dared to let him 
know it. Nor when, true to his luxurious habits, 
be lounged until nine or ten in bed, and came 
down to the nicely-spread table, where fragrant 
coffee and a white roll and butter, and a nice little 
steak, awaited him, he never asked nor thought 
about the two worn-looking women, and the two 
clean and neat but scantily clothed children, who 
came down three hours before, and had taken 
their breakfast of crusts and water. 

“ Your father is so delicate, that he could not 
live as we do,” was Sophia’s hushing word to the 
active, hungry Wilford, a boy of thirteen, who 
sometimes caught sight of his father’s table, and 
wondered why the appetites of the family should 
be so unequally supplied. 

Fortunately for Sophia’s working plans, Ham- 
ilton’s presence seldom prevented her and Ellen 
from pursuing their occupations. They had se- 
cretly procured boots and shoes for binding, and 
always, while he lay in bed, or, when nicely 
dressed, he sauntered through business hours on 
*change, or loitered away his time at picture gal- 
leries or billiard rooms, they were pursuing this 
humble but profitable labor. At first, Hamilton 
had objected to taking cheaper apartments, pre- 
ferring, he said, to live in a larger house, and let 
out rooms ; but in this Sophia overpowered him. 
She could not bear that his creditors should find 
him living in the same style which had ruined 
him and them ; and she absolutely insisted that 
their spare furniture should be sold, and a small 
house in the suburbs of the city taken. 


That it was in the suburbs, and could be called 
his “ residence out of town,” was the only pal- 
atable drop in this cup of bitterness to Hamilton. 
Sophia and Ellen had set their hearts upon a 
little brown, old-fashioned nest, half hidden 
amongst trees, which they could have rented 
very cheaply; but he insisted on a two-story, 
glaring white house, which had been recently 
built, and around which still lay all the evidences 
of cheap anf careless building, without a tree to 
hide the meagreness of the surroundings. 

Long after Hamilton was in bed, sleeping 
away the fatigues of his idle saunterings, Sophia 
and her daughter had sat up, night after night, 
to mend the worn carpets and repair the curtains, 
and throw over the shabby appurtenances of the 
house a look of gentility which pained them to 
see, but which alone kept Hamilton from run- 
ning into debt by purchasing more expensive 
ones. But as he always found everything look- 
ing neat and tasteful, he was satisfied with the 
general result, and they took care that he should 
not see the painful process by which it was 
produced. 

He complained bitterly of neglect, and of the 
old friends who now never came forward to help 
him, or to find him a situation; forgetting that 
his own foolish pride was the obstacle, amd that 
the situations which were in their power to ob- 
tain, would be likely to be those which he would 
reject with scorn and contempt. One friend, 
with a feeling of pity for Sophia, offered her 
husband a small clerkship of five hundred dol- 
lars yearly; bat he turned from it indignantly, 
and when his wife urged him to take it until 
something better offered, he wondered, gravely, 
how she could desire him to demean himself-so 
much. What would have been his sensations, 
had he looked into her well-locked box, where 
she kept her shoe-binding matters ? 

“‘ Sophia, is not this steak rather tough ?” said 
Hamilton, one morning when his wife’s purse 
had failed to supply the fine, tender, juicy meat, 
which, delicately cooked, she had always set be- 
fore him, and for which she had substituted 
some of inferior quality. ‘‘ Where did this come 
from 

“From the store at the corner.” 

“TI shall just go in there,’ when I go down 
town, and give him a dressing for sending such 
meat.” 

“O,do not go in at all, Frederic,” pleaded 


Sophia, conscious that her small bit of steak 
would hardly be of consequence in the eyes of 
the rich provision dealer, who provided ten dol- 
lar dinners for the aristocracy every day. 

“Don’t go in! Mrs. Hamilton, did I hear 
you rightly? Do you mean that you will trade 
with a man who will send meat like that ?” hold- 
ing a mouthful of the rejected food upon his 
silver fork, the only one retained of their set, 
expressly for him. “‘ He must be taught to study 
his customer’s taste.” 

“O, Frederic!” began Sophia—but the kid 
gloves, which she had sat up to mend, were al- 
ready on, and the hat and cane seized, and soon 
Hamilton was sailing down the street, with the 
air of a millionnaire. 

“ Nobody would think papa anything less than 
a duke,” laughingly remarked Ellen, as she 
looked out after him. 

Her mother sighed. Meanwhile Hamilton was 
walking pompously into the corner store, where 
the rich dealer stood in his white frock, with the 
pleasing consciousness of having done his duty 
by all his customers that morning, and the addi- 
tional pleasure of having pocketed a good sum 
of money. Hamilton’s appearance surprised 
him. It was the first time that the lordly-look- 
ing man, whose wife purchased such infinitesimal 
portions of meat, had ever looked in upon him ; 
and supposing that he had come to order dinner, 
he stepped forward, knife in hand, to wait upon 
Lim. 

Had Hamilton seen the way in which the boys 
and young men of the establishment run their 
tongues into their cheeks, when they heard him 
rating their master for sending such an inferior 
article to his house, it would-have maddened him 
almost to the’ point of caning them all round. 
Mr. Lewis, looking round with an amused ex- 
pression on his face, asked who waited on Mrs. 
Hamilton this morning. 

“T sir,” answered one of the men. “She 
chose the meat because it was tender. I recom- 
mended some of the other, but she said she 
could not afford that; and, besides, it was only 
her usual half-pound.” 

All Mr. Lewis’s nods and winks did not avail 
to stop him ; and when Mr. Hamilton turned on 
his heel and walked out of the store, with an of- 
fended air, they gave way to laughter loud and 
long. 

“ For the sake of his wife, treat him politely,” 
said Mr. Lewis. “She is a real lady—not a 
sham, like him. I wish the lazy scoundrel would 
go to work and maintain his family.” 

O, Frederic Hamilton, to be called a lazy 
scoundrel by a butcher! Not even your august 
presence held sacred by the common and unclean 
workers! The next morning Hamilton’s plate 
was heaped with delicate food ; and in his strong 
appreciation, he forgot the insult of the previous 
day. 

Sophia’s days went on very monotonously, 
except for her almost morbid desire to minister 
to her husband’s fastidious tastes. The poor 
little woman actually thought it was imperative 
upon her and her children to deny themselves 
everything, in order to pamper his appetite, and 
procure him the fine clothes to which he had 
been accustomed. 

“Why must there be so much difference be- 
tween your eating and wearing and papa’s?”’ 
asked Wilford, as he surveyed the nice table pre- 
pared for his father’s breakfast, and saw his 
mother, in a cheap, coarse print, diligently 
brushing Hamilton’s fine broadcloth coat. “Are 
not you as good as he is, and as much entitled 
to good clothes and goodliving?”’ And the boy 
glanced at his own well-darned jacket, and 
then at little Minnie’s thin frock, faded to almost 
white. 

“ Hush, my dear boy!” answered the mother ; 
“we must be willing to make sacrifices for those 
we love.” 

“ Does papa love us ?” 

“Certainly! Whata question, Wilford!” 

“ Well, show me his sacrifices then !” 

“ Wilford !” 

“ Well, well, dear mother, I will not vex you, 
nor speak about him in that way again.” 

He kept his promise, but he often talked to 
Minnie about “ papa’s great sacrifices.” Ellen’s 
health began to give way, making a new source 
of disquietude to the mother. The constant 
work required of her was wearing out her physi- 
cal powers. The incessant strain on her delicate 
fingers caused them to swell and grow out, and 
the constant sitting posture had already had its 
effect upon her chest and spine. Insufficiency of 
good, generous food had also done its work, and 


Ellen was now a confirmed invalid, needing re- 
pose of mind and body, and burdening her 
mother with added cares, and with a new grief 
also. 

Hamilton heard the doctor prescribe generous 
living and rest for Ellen, and saw the tears 
gather in his wife’s eyes as he did so; yet so 
wholly had he given himself to indolence and 
want of energy, that he did not even ask, as he 
rose to his late breakfast the next morning, if 
Ellen’s appetite had been tempted by the same 
delicacies that were spread befure him. But lat- 
terly Hamilton’s health seemed declining also— 
and he actually fell into the very state of feeble- 
ness which hitherto he had only feigned to feel. 
A few weeks more found him confined to the 
room, where only the rarest and most expensive 
things could meet his approbation. Sophia, who 
had intended to discard her worn-out print, and 
purchase a new dress, was obliged to appropriate 
the money to a dressing-gown for her husband ; 
and he would not rest until it had a new cord 
and tassel of the heaviest kind. From several 
pairs of slippers he selected the best, although 
Sophia’s last cent was expended on them; and 
it was now almost impossible for her to work for 
any more, unless she kept Minnie at home from 
school to wait on her father. But she sewed at 
the shoe-binding a little, when Hamilton was 
asleep ; and once he woke up suddenly and saw 
her standing by his bed, with a shoe and several 
yards of ribbon in her hand, which she could not 
at once hide. 

“What is that, Sophia? What are you 
doing ?” 

‘She blushed and hesitated, but at last found 
courage to say it. 

“Good Heaven! fallen as low as that? How 
long have you done this ?” 

His wife explained; brought out her little 
book in which she had kept the account of their 
earnings, and another in which she had kept the 
sums she had expended. The two were evenly 
balanced. Not a farthing remained for the weary 
woman or her children; and the greater part of 
it, he could see, were luxuries for himself. 


He lay with his face towards the wall, for some 
moments, in silence. Then he arose and dressed 
himself with unusual care, took down his hat and 
went towards the door. As he had done this on 
fine days since his sickness, his wife did not won- 
der. She only begged him to come home if it 
should grow damp or cloudy. He did not return 
until she began to grow uneasy ; but when he did 
come, there was a strange light in his eye, that 
she had not seen there since their misfortunes 
commenced. He brought home, in his own 
hand, the materials for a good supper, and when 
Ellen had prepared it—for Ellen had not yet 
quite given up—they all sat round the table, and 
wondered and enjoyed, for it was father’s exer- 
tions, in some mysterious way, that had pur- 
chased it. 

After tea, he told them that he was going into 
Sherrick & Dormer’s store as head clerk, at a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars! Surprise and 
joy kept them all silent. Never was any news 
so pleasant at this. “I commence to-morrow 
morning,” said he, “and they have paid me a 
quarter’s salary in advance.” 

“Ts that usual?” asked his wife. 

“No; but I stated every word of what I 
learned from you this morning, and they said 
that such a woman ought to be encouraged. I 
made a clean breast of it, Sophia; told them 
what an angel you had been, and how like a 
brate I had treated you, living on your earnings, 
and enjoying luxuries, when you were denying 
the necessaries of life to yourself.” And Hamilton 
actually shed tears as his own wickedness, as he 
did not scruple to call it. ‘I have sent for a 
doctor to see Nelly, and he will be here in half 
an hour.” 

“O, papa, why did you ¢” 

“ Because I see now, what I ought to have 
seen before, that you are ill, dragged to death 
with the work which my selfishness and injustice 
have made you perform. Dear wife! dear 
children ! you never shall have to blush for your 
father's idleness again.” 

Frederic Hamilton kept his word. He never 
again lost sight of the comf@@f his family. By 
strong exertions, hard at first, he arrived at pro- 
motion, and, aided by the best of wives, and by 
Ellen, now restored to health, they were all en- 
abled to take that place in society which really 
belonged to them. There is no such joyful wo- 
man in their circle as Sophia Hamilton ; none so 
pitying to erring human nature, nor so hopeful 
tor their return to the right. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) . 
TO A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. ~ 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


Ye were gathered where the sunshine fell 
In waves of golden light, 

And ye have flung a witching spell 
Around my soul to-night; 

Still all the dreamy haunts I loved 
Seem fresh about me still— 

The paths my childish footsteps roved 
Beside the sparkling rill. 


O, brightly beautiful the scenes 
Are rising on my view, 

Of summer skies, of laughing streams, 
And meadows damp with dew ; 

The gladness of those early years 
Will linger, 0, so long, 

While memory treasures not the tears 
That mingled with each song. 


Those tears—they were but April showers, 
Which wake a brighter smile; 
Alas, we've left the sweetest flowers 
On childhood’s sunny isle. 
As farther floats our tiny bark 
Adown the stream of time, 
We ever turn when skies are dark 
To that fair, sinless clime. 


Dim are the paths our footsteps tread, 
Amid the fallen leaves, 
Where hope's,sweet blossoms, crushed and dead, 
Are sighing to the breeze. 
O, full of sad and bitter tears, 
Is all the lonely way, 
And sunshine with the changing years 
Keeps flitting fast away. 


But ye pale buds have power to bring, 
Back from the buried past, 

The joy which bloomed oer life's young spring, 
The hopes which did not last. 

Blest is your mission; 0, be ours 
So purely good as thine, 

. And then amid these earthly bowers 

Each heart will cease to pine. 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


FLORENCE GALE: 


— oR, — 


FIRST AND LAST. 


BY ALBERT W DUNN. 


“ Anp so Florence Gale is going to be mar- 
ried,” said a brisk, showy little woman, as she 
entered Allie Morri:on’s work-room one morn- 
ing, sweeping away the bright fragments of 
silks that lay scattered over the chairs with her 
flounces. 

The mistress of the establishment, a pretty, 
modest-looking girl, Simple yet perfectly lady- 
like in her manners, slightly blushed as Mrs. 
Hart uttered these words. The lady did not 
notice that she did so, and rattled on : 

“It seems they are going to have the great 
house on the hill. Edward Archer’s father buys 
the house, and Mr. Gale furnishes it. It is to be 
fitted up beautifally ; I have just been at Allen’s, 
and have seen all their furniture. , it is splen- 
did! Such lovely white and gold for the bed- 
rooms; such magnificent velvet and damask, 
lace and fringe, marble and rosewood! Allen 
has carte blanche for the whole. Is she not a 
lucky girl, Miss Morrison ?” 

The blush had paled to deadly white, but Al- 
ice Morrison controlled herself sufficiently to 
answer. Her visitor went to the mirror, adjusted 
her bonnet, looked admiringly at her pretty face, 
and still ran on: 

“They are fond of each other, I hear. Ed- 
ward Archer isa catch! Why didn’t you secure 
him, Miss Morrison? Bless me! are you apt 
to faint? You poor dear! here, take my vina- 
grette. You work too hard, Miss Morrison, 
really you do.” 

The tide of memory was rolling back to the 
past summer, when Allie had stolen away from. 
work, and had spent a fortnight at Heathfield, a 
pretty country village, where she had relatives. 
Edward Archer. was among their guests. She 
had seen him often, was even on intimate terms 
with his sisters, and daring the whole visit he 
had shown her the most marked and constant 
attention. Daily had walked together—his 
wishes being so pal that no one ever 
thought of asking Allie to join any party with- 
out him. She came home with the new rapture 
of being beloved; for all but the final question 
had been spoken. 

Then Edward was absent for many weeks, and 
when he returned home he made only a formal 
call ; and the next visitor brought the news that 


he was engaged to Florence. People thought 


‘spare her feeble strength, forbade her entering 


the temper which had shown itself in the in- 


Allie Morrison was working too hard for her 
strength. She grew thin and pale, but no one 
suspected the hidden wound. _ 

That same evening, Edward Archer found 
Florence on the sofa, almost buried in piles of 
masilin, lace and silk that had been brought home 
for her inspection. She called on him to help 
her choose, and, pleased with her pretty, childish 
ways, he tried the effect of alternate blue, pink 
and white against her delicate cheek. 

“T must decide quickly,” she said, “for these 
things must be carried to Allie Morrison to- 
night.” 

Edward started, but recovered himself time 
enough to prevent her noticing it. She went on: 

“ You will go down with me, will you? or, 
better still, go and ask Allie to come here. She 
can see and help me judge better in this large 
room than in her little narrow work-room.” 

“I—I ask Allie Morrison to come here! 
Really, Florence, that is asking too much of a 
man to turn him into an errand boy.” 

Florence pouted and turned away. 

“ Anything else I will do—but that is not in 
my province.” 

“ Very’well,” said Florence; “I will not tax 
you too severely. I hope you will excuse me if 
I go out myself.” 

“ What, in this darkness ? No indeed. There 
can be no such harry about these.” ~ 

“No hurry! perhaps it will be better not to 
make them at all.” 

A word almost escaped Archer’s lips, that he 
would have been sorry to utter. All that eve- 
ning he was absent and constrained, and Flor- 
ence disturbed and unsocial. There was a jar 
between them, although neither -understood its 
cause. 

The next day Florence sent fur Allie Morri- 
son. Her mother returned a brief note, saying 
that her daughter was ill and could not be seen. 
It was true. Altice, though as free from romance 
or sentimentalism as possible, was unequal to 
the trial of witnessing the preparations for the 
wedding. She could not forget the loving words 
spoken to her on her last evening at Heathfield. 
The agitation brought on a slight attack of fever, 
and the work-room was closed. . 

Florence was angry. It was too bad, she 
thought, to be so disappointed, and she set off in 
no amiable mood to find another to do what Alice 
‘ought to have kept well for,” as she expressed 
it. 


The bridal paraphernalia was finished, and the 
wedding night had arrived. Lights gleamed 
from the house on the hill, and the guests were 
assembled to witness the ceremony. On her 
sleepless couch Alice Morrison was struggling to 
attain something like composure. Her mother, 
troubled and anxious, lingered by herside. Even 
her presence was torture to the invalid. She 
longed to be alone. 

“ Leave me, dear mother. I cannot sleep un- 
less you leave me in the dark.” And unwillingly 
she went to her own room. 

When the hour struck that had been appointed 
for the marriage, her conscience told her that it 
was no longer right to think of Edward Archer, 
save as the husband of another. To her mother 
she had confided nothing; nor had Mrs. Morri- 
son any idea that her daughter’s affections were 
involved. But that night, when the patient’s un- 
conscious revelations met her ear, while anxiously 
listening to the moans that betokened delirium, 
the mother was shocked to find that Alice had 
loved, and loved hopelessly. 

The fever lasted long, and when Alice recov- 
ered, Edward Archer’s wedding had given place 
to newer occurrences in the gossip of a country 
town. She recovered slowly ; and her mother, 
anxious to prevent the curious observations of 
strangers respecting her sickness, as well as to 


the workroom again. A smaller house was | 
taken, and its retired situation did not invite vis- 
itors; so that Alice and her mother soon passed 
into forgetfulness. 

Bat the house on the hill was not forgotten. 
Even before the honeymoon had passed away, 


dalged and spoiled child, and the wayward and 
exacting girl, became fully developed in the 
bridg. A thousand times had Archer recalled 
the gentle sweetness and patient devotion of 
Alice Morrison, even under his neglect; and he 
had heard with pain of the terrible illness which 
had prostrated her. He would not allow him- 
self the vanity of thinking that he was the cause 
of that illness ; buat it pained him no less than if 


Many a gift of splendid fruit or-costly wine 
had found its way to the sick room, but the giver 
was unsuspected. Mrs. Morrison’s motherly 
pride would have rejected them with scorn; and 
Alice herself, gentle as she was, would have 
turned away with contempt. although it was 
foreign to her patient disposition to cherish such 
a feeling. 

A few months more served to strip Florence 
Gale of the fascinations which Archer’s impres- 
sible heart had invested her with. He saw her 
as she was—selfish, exacting and unreasonable ; 
and the heart-ache that followed was not the 
more endurable because it was brought on him 
by his own infidelity to his implied love for 
Alice. 

The first time that Mrs. Morrison spoke his 
name to her daughter, was to tell her that he had 
gone away. Alice had not courage to ask 
where, but her mother volunteered the informs- 
tion. He had gone abroad on business for Mr. 
Gale, and Florence had gone with him. Alice 
was truly thankful. It seemed as if she could 
breathe more freely if they were not near her. 
Then, after many months, a sad history came 

rover the water. It told of Florence Archer's in- 
fidelity, her desertion of her husband, her living 
in the house of a man of rank and wealth, and 
finally of a divorce. Mr. Gale sent for Archer 
to come home, but refused to see his daughter, 
or to forgive the disgrace she had brought on his 
family. 

Sach was the brief tale which Mrs. Morrison 
heard and repeated to her daughter. And Arch- 
ercame home, the wreck of what he was. He 
was borne in a litter to Mr. Gale’s house, and for 
several weeks he lay vibrating between life and 
death. When he left his room, a darkness had 
settled upon him physically and mentally. He 
was blind, and had fallen into hopeless melan- 
choly. No mother ever tended a son as Mrs. 
Gale tended Edward Archer. She loved him 
for the trial he had so patiently endured, and 
she suppressed all mention of Florence and her 
faults, lest she should give deeper pain to one 
who had already suffered much. 

The winter passed away siowly and sadly. In 
the spring the blind man was led by his kind 
friends along the garden paths, and through the 
village streets. Soon he began to walk alone, 
feeling his way mournfully and slowly, yet liking 
to be independent of attendance. He was re- 
turning to the house, after one of these melan- 
choly rambles, when a sound of strange foot- 
steps met his ear, and he felt also that a carriage 
blocked up the way. Still he found his path 
and proceeded to the front of the house. He 
heard Mrs. Gale weeping violently, and her hus- 
band trying to hush her agitation. 

“What has happened, John?” he asked of 
the first servant whom he heard approach him. 

“ Nothing, sir; nothing particular.” 

His acute sense detected emotion in the voice 
at once. 

“ Lead me to the house,” he said. But he ob- 
served that the servant entered by an unused 
door and took him into a distant apartment. 
Mrs. Gale was already there. She took his 
hand with a trembling clasp. 

“ Edward, we have some one here to-night.” 
He looked disturbed. She went on: “ Florence 
is come back.” He gave a quick, convulsive 
start, and murmured something inandible. ‘“ She 
is very ill, Edward. We conald not turn her 
away.” 

“God forbid that you should, dear mother. 
But do not let me meet her; I cannot bear it 
now.” 

“T thought not. But bear up, Edward ; time 
will bring you compensation for all you have 
suffered.” 


It was true; Florence was dying. Remorse 
and shame had eaten into her heart, and the 
slight frame had shared their effects. She had 
returned to her parents to die, after the brief sea- 
son of excitement that had succeeded her part- 
ing from her husband. A few weeks she lin- 
gered, daily fading, until, one night, she rose 
from her couch and knelt before the blind man, 
who had at last consented to enter the room, 
and, in the most affecting terms, begged forgive- 
ness for the past. 

Her voice brought back the echoes of long ago 
to his ear. Who could resist the plea of one 
who was thus standing on the threshold of the 
eternal world? He stooped down and laid his 
hand upon her head. At the touch, a thrill 
seemed to run through her frame. She raised 
the pale, thin hands, as if in prayer, and, in that 


he had. 


attitude, her breath departed. He knew the mo- 


ment in which she ceased breathing, and left the 
room instantly. An hour afterwards he was 
found pale and cold on the floor of his room. 
False as she had been, he could not know that 
she was dead without being stirred to the inmost 
depths of his spirit. 

He did not recover the shock for many days ; 
and when, at length, he grew better, he went 
away, in spite of Mrs. Gale’s asseverations that 
no one could take care of him as she could. 
Months spent in a foreign land restored somo- 
thing of his former tranquill'ty, and his heart be- 
gan to turn towards his native country with a 
yearning fondness that would not he deified. 

He landed in that golden month that brings 
such exquisite beauty to our American forests. 
His journey home lay through the woods where 
the crimson maple mingled with the deep hue of 
evergreens and the varied colors of meaner trees, 
while below them the undergrowth melted into 
soft patterns like a rich carpet. He had taken a 
chaise from the landing, and was driving leisure- 
ly along, admiring the scene. He had got into 
the town before he knew it, and, in his ab- 
straction, had taken the wrong road. A pretty 
cottage stood alone by the wayside, with its littlo 
front garden plat filled with rich autamnal flow- 
ers, and, by the bay window, a sweet, pale face 
was half veiled by scarlet geraniums and myrtle 
boughs. 

Where had he seen that face before? He had 
hardly time to ask himself the question, before 
the pale face was flushed to a hue that vied with 
the scarlet blossoms that surrounded it. Almost 
simultaneously had they recognized each other, 
and Archer sprang trom the chaise and was by 
her side in a moment. 

“Alice, forgive! forgive!’ were the onl; 
words he could utter. 

There was a long talk between them, however, 
afterwards in that little flower-scented parlor. 
Alice was alone in the world; her mother had 
died some months before. A legacy of a few 
hundred dollars had reached her before she died, 
and the few wants of Alice had been eked out 
by a little ornamental sewing, when she felt able 
to do anything, and by the sale of her flowers. 
People missed the gentle, skilful and obliging 
dressmaker, and urged her to renew her busi- 
ness; bat she shrunk from being looked upon, 
and nestled securely in her own, quiet little home. 
Archer gathered all this from her artless rev- 
elations. The forenoon was nearly spent before 
he resumed the reins and drove slowly towards 
Mrs. Gale’s. 

Every day, for a week, he found his horse’s 
head turning towards the cottage, and each day 
the heightened color and glad smile of its occu- 


pant told him a tale that was dear to his heart.” 


The house on the hill was yet standing vacant in 
its solitary grandeur, but he never entered it. It 
told too sad a tale. But when he and Alice had 
plighted a life-long love and faith, another and 
more beautiful home was erected beside the little 
cottage, and within its walls they found compen- 
sation for the stormy past. 
At eventide tliere was peace.” 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The building covers about three acres of 
ground. Many of its rooms are copied from the 
classic models of Greece and Rome. The em- 
ployees number about one thousand. Several of 
the officers reside in the bank. The notes re- 
deemed each day are checked, cancelled, and 
put — in boxes. After keeping them ten 
years, they are burned. The accumulation of 
the last ten years, now in the vaults of the bank, 
amount to three thousand millions of pounds; 
and yet any one of these notes can be d to 
in a minute, and the history of its issue and its 
return . The bank does all its own print- 
ing, several presses are kept busy. Every- 
thing is done by machinery—the note is not 
touched by the pen before it out, I held in 
my hand yesterday one note for a million of sov- 
ereigns! In the bullion room ingots -_ 
were piled up like cords of wood, and siiver 
in vast mountains. The machines for detecting 
light coin, and for cutting them, are exceeding! 
curious and yet simple. Every banker’s deposit 
is weighed, and all the light pieces cut near M in 
two, and returned next day The system of the 
bank is as perfect and as exact as clock-work. 
And yet, in spite of all precaution, some slight 
os is almost daily detected. But since the 
great forgery committed by Axtell, for $360,000, 
the bank has not lost any very heavy sums ; al- 
though in 1822 capital punishment for the crime 
was abolished, when the “old fogies ” predicted 
that everybody “hard up” would turn forger. 
In the specie Le prac of the -bank there are 
bags and boxes of sovereigns and half sovereigns 
enough to make a miser mad ; there are moun- 
tains of mint drops, for which millions are sigh- 
ing and ying, and perpetrating all conceivable 
crimes; 1 was asked to lift a big bag of sover- 
eigns, and for once, I must confess, I felt a sov- 


for money.—Hiram Fuller. 
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LEONETTO CIPRIANI, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF ROMAGNA, ITALY. 
Leonetto Cipriani, Governor General of Ro- 
magna, and tutare condition now occu- 
pies the minds of all Europe, is, as his portrait 

imperturbable coolness. He possesses in 
= degree the qualities which are indispen- 
le to the direction of a country destitute of 
any political institution, and in which the in- 
dividual must supply the absence of an entire 
organization, not only by the impulse he must 


kinds (the only legacy which the last period of 
forty-five years of theocratic government has 
left the country); no less than by restraining 
aspirations awakened when all talents stimu- 
lated by good as well as by evil passions, see 
before them an open field for the attempts that 
the keen and excited imagination of southern 
people suggests. The trials sustained up to this 
time by the Romagnese under the direction of 
this energetic man bear the impress of a calm- 
ness derived from decided strength and will. 
There is every reason to believe that he will 
continue to exhibit the same admirable quali- 
ties, now that the representative assembly has 
conferred the chief authority on him unani- 
mously. Let us glance rapidly at some of the 
antecedents ot Governor Cipriani. Previously 
to 1848 the governor general of Romagna had 
acquired a reputation in Tuscany by his ardent 

, and by the correctness and intelli- 
gence of his views of agricultural improve- 
ments, which he practically conducted on the 
estate of his family. His rural avocations, 
after his father’s death, quieted his passion for 
travel and adventure, the most salient trait of 
his character. At the age of sixteen he had 
been # spectator of the capture of Algiers by 
the French expedition, to join which he sailed 
in a trading-vessel from Leghorn. At seventeen 
years of age he was established on a little plan- 
tation he owned in the Antilles. His father 
had succeeded in sending him away from Italy, 


under pretext of looking after the distant fam- ° 


ily property, and thus saved him from the dan- 
of the insurrectionary movements of 1831. 
But in his voyages and travels he came fre- 
aently in contact with Italian immigrants, and 
thos kept informed of all the political con- 
spiraci ing on—but he never relished this 
species of liberal action. In 1848, however, 
he interested himself in the insurrection of 
Milan and the passage of the Ticino by Charles 
Albert, and embarked in politics. He contrib- 
uted to hasten the departure of the Tuscan 
troops and volunteers, made the campaign with 
them as captain of cavalry, and aide-de-camp 
to the general, and distinguished himself by 


deeply, and after two years of hopeless waitin 
for times he went to Califorsie and mew - 
several excursions into the interior of that 
golden land. In 1853 he journeyed - 
tensively in North America, visited Salt e, 
and crossed the Sierra Nevada, ing after 
a wide range of travel to San Francisco. A 
hope that some benefit to Italy would grow out 
of the Crimean war brought him back to Eu- 
rope in 1855. In 1857 he sailed in the French 
voyage of exploration with Prince Napoleon 
in the Reine Hortense to Scotland. "fa the 
spring of 1858 he became discouraged, and 
r having contribated greatly to the alliance 
between the King of Sardinia and Napoleon 
III, started again for California, where he 
owned a large tract of land, on which he lived 
in solitude far beyond the circle of civilization. 
But the war-cry of 1859 reached him in his re- 
treat ; he abandoned his favorite mode of life 
once more, and joined the allied armies in 
Lombardy towards the end of the month of 
June. After the arrangement of the prelimi- 
naries of peace at Villafranca, he was about 
returning to California, when the leaders of 
the Romagnese solicited him to place himself 
at the head of affairs. We all know how sat- 
isfactorily he has conducted himself in his new 
position. 
THE GREAT EASTERN AT HOLYHEAD. 
We publish the accompanying engraving 
less for the purpose of — another view 
of the Great Eastern, the picturesqueness 
and striking effect of the lighthouse and break- 
water at Holyhead, a seaport town of Wales, 
situated near the point of the peninsula or 
island which projects from the western coast of 
the isle of Anglesey, and is a place of consid- 
erable importance sincé it has become 
port communication with the Irish capital and 
a rendezvous of the mail packet. It was hence 
that the Great Eastern sailed in her late voy- 
age to Southampton, where she is now laid up 
for the winter, to sail in the spring, we hope, 
for Portland. During this last poe the 
ship was under the control of the chief engi- 
neer, and behaved better than on any previous 
occasion. She made eight knots an hour and 
that too in a heavy seaway. While smaller 
vessels were rolling and pitching most uncom- 
fortably all about her, she moved along with 
an easy swing and a motion described as pecu- 
liar to herself. We sincerely hope that this 
sea mammoth, after all the expense and toil 
bestowed upon her, will realize the expecta- 
tions of her most sanguine friends. She is 
already the exponent of a great idea, and if 
she turns out as well in service as she at pres- 
ent promises, she will be one of the greatest 
marvels and triumphs of the age. The profits 


i his bravery. Convinced that the demagogical LEONETTO CYPRIANI, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF ROMAGNA. of the speculation remain to be shown by the 


party was ruining the prospects of Italy, he test ot actual experience, when the ship is in 
attempted to repress their movements at Leg- | mission from the grand-ducal government of | Charles Albert, and obtained from the king the | service. Many intelligent persons think, how- 
horn, and at a time when every one was courting | Tuscany, who had promised him the rank of | permission to serve with the Piedmontese army. | ever, that the Great Eastern will only prove a 
i popularity, brought his cannon to bear on the | colonel, and as soon as he learned the flight of the | He distinguished himself at Sforzesca, two days | monument of what human skill is susceptible of 
untimely — of that turbulent city. In d-duke and the denunciation of the armis- | before the battle of Novara. The loss of that | achieving, without being a source of profit. In 
the month of , 1849, he was in Paris on a , he threw up his embassy, ioined King | day and the sad fate of the king affected him | time of war such a vessel must prove invaluable, 


give to the movement of government, but 
the suppression of abuses and privileges of all ~ = 
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A SCOTCH SPORTING PARTY. 

The spirited engraving on this page represents 
a group of sportsmen assembled in front of Meg- 
gernie Castle, Glenlyon, Perthshire, one of the 
most charming and romantic of Highland valleys, 
which reaches almost to the me of Ar- 

lishire. The house, or, more properly —_ 
=. the castle—for it bears, in parts, much the 
character of an ancient French chateau—is 
placed almost in the centre of the above-named 
valley or glen, in a singularly sequestered part 
of the county, being fourteen or fifteen miles dis- 
tant from the residence of any other laird or pro- 
prietor, and about the same from a medical man 
er post-office—two most essential neighbors in 
so wild a district. A noble avenue of lime-trees, 
running parallel with the River Lyon—and which 
avenue, were it within twenty miles of the me- 
tropolis, from its natural beauties would attract 
thousands—forms the approach to Meggernie 
{rom the east. The castle itself stands clear on 
a beautiful lawn and grassy park, on which are 
scattered some of the finest trees to be found in 
the Highlands. The place, in fact, is one of pe- 
culiar ty and interest, not only from its posi- 
tion, but also from its great antiquity and neigh- 
borhood to the scenes of many a bloody High- 
land conflict. 

The house is one of those ancient piles con- 


structed in times of danger, when strength was 
the first and test object. The walls are ac- 
cordingly of immense thickness, and the doors 
defended by iron gratings of igious size and 
height. A donjon excav from the founda- 
tions is, even to the present hour, adorned with 
hooks, on which the finishing stroke of the law, 
or rather the will of barbarous and despotic 
chiefs, has, we are told, been frequently executed. 
Alas! would the ghost of some of these depart- 
ed victims but deign to make their appearance in 
this said donjon during the s' ing season, we 
question whether they would not be somewhat 
as Scotch term it instead 
of resuming ir places as “damp, moist 
bodies” on the hooks, would ly 
hang a cauldron there, in which to cook a stew 
of the abundant game they would find thereon, 
or mull a few bottles of good port or claret, with 
which the bins that adorn its sides are well filled. 
In all other respects it remains as in the times of 
Robert II. There is much accommodation and 
all requisite comfort to be found in the interior 
of Meggernie Castle, both as regards the more 
modern portion of the building, as also in the 
fine old tower which forms one of its extremities. 
Some old tamily portraits, both of the Menzies 
branch and also of the Stewarts of Cardnay, 
adorn the walls, likewise those of the late 

and Mrs. Menzies. The proguieee is descended 
in a straight line from Sir John Stewart of Card- 
nay, son of King Robert II., from whose eldest 


son he is fifteenth in descent. By the female 
line Mr. Menzies possesses the estates of Meg- 
ie and Culdares, and is a branch of the 
family of Menzies of Castle Menzies, chief of 
the same. This charming shooting quarter was 
held for many years by the late Earl of Sefton. 
A more first-rate sportsman, in the true accepta- 
tion of the term, never fired at red deer or 
use, and a more us, high-minded, and 
noble-hearted English nobleman never graced 
the pages of the British . On the pres- 
ent owner coming of age the earl was obliged to 
resign the lease, which for many years he had 
held, to the regret of all the poor Highlanders 
of the Glen whose comforts he sever Tet sight 
of in the midst of his own sporting pleasure. 
The present proprietor or owner of Meggernie 
has added to the castle, and greatly improved it 
as a anent residence. 
The noble, rough-haired deerhound, which re- 
poses in the foreground of the illustration, is a 
rtrait of one of the finest and truest bred dogs. 
is dimensions ars as follows: ights at 
shoulder, 34 inches; girth at chest, 35 1-2 inches ; 
length from the end of the nose to the tip of his 
tail, 63 inches ; his color, pale yellow. with jet 
black muzzle ; hair strong and wiry. The other 
dogs, we are informed, are portraits of individ- 
hen The whole scene is pleasing and spirited. 


THE DIMINUTION OF RAIN. 

The following remarks on the cause and con- 
sequence of the diminution of rain in all coun- 
tries, by M. A. Dembinsky, professor of chemis- 

, are ied from the on Illustrated 


It is demonstrated that during the last eight 
an increase of rising tracts of land has 

taken place, and that the majority of rivers re- 
cede to much lower beds, losing a great amount 
of their usual volume of water, and raise an 
abundance of fossils and weeds, which soon form 
ee for dry land, and increase the solid matter 
of the globe. The same effect is caused by the 
increase of population and the progress of sci- 
ence and arts, by the decay or refuse of matter. 
Large forests are consumed by the great demand 
for the erection of habitations, ship-building, do- 
mestic and agricultural a and indus- 
try, by which means the reflection of light must 
increase, and thereby a smaller amount of evap- 
oration or humidity must be caused, and in con- 
sequence a less amount of rain is produced, so 
that the formation of land is favored. The phe- 
nomena of the Nile in Egypt not having over- 
flewed during the last month of June, and the 
coast area of the Baltic having receded for about 
a quarter of a mile, and similar events visible in 


all rivers, substantiate the fact. We come new to 


A SHOOTING PARTY IN FRONT OF MEGGERNIE OASTLE, GLENLYON, SCOTLAND, 


JAPANESE BATH HOUSE. 
We entered a low porch, first putting aside a 
hanging screening of matting, and passed into a 


spacious room divided into three compartments. 
On the right was a dark division, with benches 
around for resting or smoking upon. A youth 


sat upon a small table with a cash-box re 
him for the receipt ot bath money ; the price for 
each bath being five yy cash. On the left 
the nt retired back, the floor grad- 
ually inclining downwards for about six feet, 

again ascending towards a screen; behind 


which some good were enjoying the lax- 
ury of a warm ba’ 
the room to off the water. Near 
screenod 


apartment, but exposed to public view, 
was breed path of water ia 
the angle of the double inclined floor. Here men, 
omen, and children squatted down, on issuing 
the 
ir ies ; use it unsparingly. 
wore perfectly naked, and appeared | 
refreshed. Nothing abashed by the presence of 
strangers, the work is carried on vigorously ; and 
the exhibition is not looked upon by the Japanese 
as being at all indelicate ; it may be from Adam 
and Eve like simplicity on their part. On leav- 
ing the baths they scrub themselves with dry, 
coarse towels, then dress, and leave the 
lishment, or retire to a small room, where they 


_ can be provided with a refreshing cup of tea.— 


‘oyage to Japan, 


the question, what results and ces ema- 
nate from it? And, as far as human calculation 
permits, we find already striking proofs of the 

change of climatic condition, the increase 
of heat, and a amount of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, producing virulent diseases, the prevalent 
afflictions of the respiratory — the uncom- 
mon emigration of animals fishes from dis- 
tant climates, the frequent boreal reflection of 
the sun, and several other indications which 
would require volumes to describe. One univer- 
sal blessing, however, will ensue, and that will be 
the disap nce of the potato disease. All 
bulbous plants, if for many years reproduced by 
bulbs, and not by cultivation of seeds, lose a 
great deal of their saccharine and floury sub- 
stance, and incline to an unhealthy fermentation 
of the juice in the plants, which, during continu- 
ous rain, attract certain atmospheric animalculz, 
and which etrate into the plants to metamor- 
phose, produce an almost invisible 
eee at its maturity, descends from 
the stalk into the bulbs, and causes the potato 
disease. If, during an interval of dry and hot 
weather, the fermentation referred to is prevented, 
the disease will surely disappear. This result 
has been established on the continent, where 
sandy soil is prevalent, eg in Mark 
Brandenburg, in Prussia, » by order of the 
government, extensive trials were instituted, and 
produced the said effect. Potatoes cultivated by 


the seeds would confirm my assertion. 


ve, the desire of 
ting 


able . To the jealous re white looks 
black, yellow looks green, and the very sunshine 
turns deadly lurid. There is no innocence, no 
justice, no generosity, that is not touched with 
suspicion, save just the jealous m’s Own. 
And jealousy is an utter folly, for it helps noth- 
ing and saves nothing. If your friend’s love is 
going, or gone, to another, will your making 
ourself hateful and vindictive stay it or bring it 
Back * If it is not leaving you, is there no risk 
in rendering yourself so unlovely ? 
Commend me to all bereaven rather than 
to a jealous person, especially a jealous woman. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


There is neither reason nor mercy in her when 


once struck with this fearful 
passion. She yn er herself altogether repul- 
sive by it—an object more of dread than affec- 
tion to those who have loved her best. And if 
she regain not her self-command, and return not 
to her senses, she frequently destroys utterly the 
attachments she most prized. Her friends may 
indeed refuse to forsake her; but it will be duty 
that bids them stay ; and never will be able 
to forget what an abject thing she has once 


a 
. ut let not any too rigorously judge the con- 
duct of a jealous woman or a jealous man. 
member that the maniac suffers. To be sure, the 
suffering is from selfishness—often it is without 
a shadow of acause; but still it is suffering, 
and it is intense. Pity it—bear wyh it. You 
may yourself fall into temptation. It is a sorer 
curse, @ more ‘certain and fatal blight to the 
heart on which it seizes, than it can be to those 
against whom its spite is hurlod. Then, while 
none should bend too far to the whims of jeal- 
ousy, all should “be patient with its victims ; and 
also should be watchfal and careful that it enter 


not their own heart.—- Di 

Hazlitt somewhere of Gaaagte nev- 
er forgetting their ional c , “carry 
their reputation about with them as the suail doce 
its shell, and sit under its canopy like the lady 
in the lobster.” 


JEALOUSY. 
| | Jealousy is as cruel as the grave; not the 
grave that opens its deep bosom te receive and . 
shelter from further storms the worn and forlorn § 
iz pilgrim, who “‘ rejoiceth and is exceeding glad ”’ ; 
| Times when he can find its repose; but cruel as the 4 
grave is when it yawns and swallows down from F 
luxury, from the summit of fame 
from bosom of lo 
and hearts. Jealousy ‘ 
backwards and forwards. Among the deadly 4 
things upon the earth, or in the sea, or flying | 
through the deadly night air of malarious re- 
gions, few are more obnoxious than is jealousy. 
And of all mad passions, there is not one that } 
has a vision more distorted, or a more unreason- ‘ 
i 
q 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| i] 
| | | | 
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A NEW ENTEEBPRISE! 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family 
paper which will be issued by the subscriber on 
the first day of January next. It is intended, as 
its name indicates, for the Home Crecie, and 
its individuality will consist in its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 


tertaining reading. No continued stories will be |* 


introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the Fo.10 Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING, 


This new journal will be full to the brim each 
week of finely written stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 
gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most cap- 
tivating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 
which has been long perfecting, will render it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, cast and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
Wetcome Guest to each and all, rather than to 
indulge in jarring discussions.” No vulgar word 
or line will ever sully its fair pages, which will 
address themselves to the best taste and appre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 
~*» 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introdace to the public a corps of NEw 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS ; and it will follow the 
lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present a chaste and elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


The Welcome Guest, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
is promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 


Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal. 


TERM3:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Two Susscamers, . ° 3 00 
Scx ° 8.09 
‘Twatve Svesparmess, (and one to the getter-up of the 
club), . «© 15.00 


SINGLE COPIE3 FOUR CENTS. 


Tas Wetcome Guest and Tdt Fiac or ovr Uniox 
will be sent together for $8 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Publisher and Proprietor. 
22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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1G> One copy of Baiou’s Picrortat, and one copy of 
Tax or ove Unton, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. C.—Dibdin, the famous bibliograpber, was nephew of 
Dibdin, the famous nautical song-writer. 

Sraric1an.—From a table recently published, it appears 
that the superficial area of all the States and territo- 
ries of our Union is 3,268,010 square miles; of this, 
1,829.,010 square miles are within the limits of the 
present organized States, and 1.439,000 square miles 
within the territories. The limits of the United States 
when their independence was achieved (1783), did not 
exceed 820.680 square miles. 

C. M , New York.—It was said shortly before her death 
that Lady Morgan’s writings had yielded hem 100,000 
dollars. 

“ Spventy-Six epigram was current, after Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, which ran thus: 

Burgoyne, unconscious of 
Could cut bis way through woods—but not through 
Gates.” 

SuerpnerD.—The Angora Goat is being extensively accli- 
mated io France. The fleece sells at from $2 to $2 50, 
and the wool, or rather hair, makes excellent velvet, 
uniting the lustre of silk to the firmness of wool vel- 
vet. A few of these beautiful animals were imported 
into South Carolina in 1849. They have increased to 
upward of fifty of the pure breed, besides many more 
half-breeds. 

G. M.—If you intend to make a figure in the legal pro- 
fession, we advise you to drop the acquaintance of the 


muses. 

R. V.—You will never get an idea of the pronunciation 
of French words, till you drop your pronouncing dic- 
tionary and take a live Frenchman. 

Constant Reaper.—In the year 1770 the presidency of 
Rengal was almost depopulated in consequence of dry 
weather The rivers were nearly dried up, the rice 
fields failed. In addition, the granaries through some 
means became ignited, and a famine, such as Europe 
had not known for many centuries, was the awful re- 
sult. It is stated that tens of thousands human be- 
ings perished in the streets, and that in Calcutta alone 
there were daily employed by the East India Company 
oue hundred men to remove the dead bodies on cars 
and sledges, and to deposit them in the waters of the 


G 

D.C., Mobile.—We cannot notice questions which re- 
quire long and elaborate answers. 

AmaTeur.—Water-cakes are made of the ordinary pig- 
ments, ground up very fine with water in which has 
been dissolved a little gum-arabic or a little size. Be- 
ing thus made into a paste, they are pressed iu a steel 
dye and afterwards dried in a gentle heat. 


AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 

We yield to no man in our respect for the 
eloquence of our countrymen. Having listened 
enchanted to the utterances of a Webster, an 
Everett, a Choate, and a Harrison Gray Otis, to 
say nothing of other illustrious masters of the 
art, we thought we had heard the highest speci- 
mens of oratory. Little did we dream that the 
sublimest efforts of our living and dead speakers 
were to be eclipsed and utterly thrown into the 
shade by a speaker, who, at one spring, has 
placed himself on the topmost pinnacle of 
achievement. If our language is verging on the 
“highfalutin’,” it is because we have just arisen 
from the perusal of a patriotic oration delivered 
so lately as July 4th, of this year of grace—an 
——— lies before us in all the brilliancy 
of fi hite paper and sharp-cat type, and bear- 
ing every stamp of authenticity. This address 
was delivered at Rome, Tennessee, at the last cel- 
ebration of the anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence, by Edwin H. Tenney, Esq., Attorney 
at Law, of Nashville, Tennessee. 

It is truly a remarkable production. Every 
page, every passage, blazes with rhetorical 
images. The same effect is produced on the 
mind by reading this production, as on the eye 
by looking at the dazzling changes of the kaleid- 
oscope. The orator’s striking originality is highly 
characteristic. Even many of his words are to 
be found in no dictionary of the English or any 
other language, a fact which gives him a great 
advantage, though the envious might deem it an 
undue one, over all his compeers. But we hasten 
to lay before our readers a few specimens of this 
unique production. After speaking warmly of 
the heroes of the Revolution, he says : 

“ We pay thus our dues to seventy-six; but 
we see in this assembly the Mexican soldier. 
You have a mortgage on our sympathies, for 
your cerebellum has been steeled at the bellows 
of liberty. This gray-headed flag, the genial 
proffer of a Carthage heart, once splendid and 
significant, wiping so often with the limber neck 
ot its gentle bird, your chameleon forehead, 
stitched with glory and hemmed with magnif- 
icence, eloquent with Webster's great sentiment, 
mid the stars and stripes that now flap the gales 
of a grateful country,—Ah ! its history from the 
old training-day, now sorry with scars, airy from 
bomb-shells, and bored with bullet-holes, all red- 
olent of victory, hued with blood from Palo Alto 
to Monterey, is your eulogy.” 


But lest the reader should think that the forte 
of our orator is rhetoric, let us give him a taste 
of his logic and philosophy. The following pas- 
sage is Emersonian in its profundity : 

“Danger is the concomitant of power, the 
damper of enthusiasm, and the attendant of vi- 
cissitude. Preachers work with it, statesmen 
and politicians feel of it, rogues and rascals 
tamper with it. Fancy is its workshop ; the pas- 
sions are its playhouse ; steel, lead, coffins and 
gunpowder are its nicknacks. To hierarchies, it 
is safe and vitalizing ; to principalities, it is rath- 
less and nauseating; but to democracy, lurking 
and desultory, it spawns politicians like tadpoles, 
and mounted with their regimentals, sly and 
slippery, it lubricates sensibilities with pity, 
braces dependency with enthusiasm, pays despair 
with hope, bridging gulleys with alternatives all 
big with disunion ; and when the last lonely lane 
of expediency is travelled, and the last draw- 
bridge of desperation cut, floundering on the 
brink of agony, sinewless and beaten, croaking 
a nation’s death knell, it rivets its doom on type 
and stump, rips from anarchy its grave-clothes, 
sews them with muscles of liberty, but to swap 
regimentals for the tomb.” 

We could multiply extracts ; but as there is 
food too luscious to be taken except in infinites- 
imal doses, so there is mental pabulum too 
strong to be digested in large quantities. But 
we think we have quoted enough to prove that 
this oration is the most remarkable production 
of the 19th century. It is as eloquent as any 
audience can bear—one figure more, one phrase 
additional, one flight higher, and the public 
would die like Semele when Jupiter came to her 
in all the effulgence of his Olympian glory. 

TESTIMONIAL WORTH HAVING. 

Our readers are aware that we’ individually 
give the Ladd & Webster Sewing Machines pre- 
ference over all others, from a personal knowl- 
edge of its merits; but the following letter from 
J. P. Pirrson, Esq, a practical man in every 
sense of the word, and a distinguished civil en- 
gineer and patent lawyer, is worth more, in fact, 
than the combined opinion of half the editors in 
New England : 

Latter from J. P. Pirrson, Esq., Civil Engineer. 
No. 6, Wat Srreer, N. 
Nov. 10th, 1859. 

S1n,—In giving the opinion you request as to 
the merits of your Sewing Machines, it may bs 
as well to state that that opinion is drawn from 
two sources—the one being the practical working 
of your machines in my family, and the other 
from knowledge and information obtained in the 
course of @ professional business, which has 
brought from time to time befpre me for critical 
examination almost all the known forms of Sew- 
ing Machines from the very beginning of their 
history. My experience, practically, is that your 
Machines are eminently fitted for all the various 
uses to which it is possible to apply a Sewing 
Machine. For the family, I find that they per- 
form admirably upon every material desired. In 
regard to their durability, as well as to their abil- 
ity to stand hard driving, it appears to me that 
no Machines are made which excel, and few 
which equal them. I find that they are made of 
the best material, all the bearings and other 
moving parts strong and substantial, while the 
running is smooth and as nearly frictionless as 
possible. All these are qualities essential to a 
first-class Machine. 

(Signed), Josrern P. Pirrson. 
To Wm C. Hicks, Esq , Sup’t of Ladd, Webster & Co.'s 
Sewing Machine Manufactory. 


PAINLESS SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

Dr. George Hayward, the eminent surgeon of 
this city, lately contributed a very able and inter- 
esting article to the “‘ British and Foreign Medico 
Chirurgical Review,” on “ Anesthesia, and the 
agents employed to produce it.” His purpose is 
to urge his professional brethren in Europe to 
make a fair trial of rectified sulphuric ether as an 
anesthetic agent, from its perfect safety, while 
chloroform, which appears to be the favorite in 
foreign practice, not unfrequently produces fatal 
results. Dr. Hayward states that he has never, 
in spite of the utmost diligence in searching for 
facts, “been able to find any well-attested case 
of death from its (ether) inhalation.” Dr. Hay- 
ward was the first practitioner who performed an 
important surgical operation on a patient ren- 
dered insensible by the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether. This was done at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, in this city, November 7, 
1846, in the presence of a large crowd of specta- 


tors. The operation was the removal of the 
leg of a female patient above the knee. The in- 
strument by which the ether was applied was 
very clumsy, but insensibility was produced in 
three minutes. The operation occupied one 
minute and forty-five seconds, not including the 
tying of the six arteries. The patient was ia- 
sensible throughout, only giving signs of con- 
sciousness when the last artery was tied. The 
application of the ether was made atthe sugges- 
tion of Dr. Morton, the dentiet, who was the first 
to use the ether, having extracted a tooth with- 
out causing pain September 30, 1846. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
NEW VOLUME-NEW STORY. 

On the first of January, The Flag of our Union 
will enter upon its fifteenth volume. We have 
completed arrangements whereby the paper will 
be greatly improved, and shall appear in an en- 
tirely new and beautiful dress from top to toe, a 
new head, and uppn fine white paper. The Flag 
was the pioneer of the papers of its class in this 
country, and it has ever labored to merit the 
large and still growing popularity it enjoys. We 
are constantly adding to our list of contributors, 
and do not hesitate to declare that no miscella- 
neous journal published, has a larger or more 
popular list of writers engaged upon its columns. 
We shall commence the new year with a bril- 
liant original novelette, from the experienced and 
favorite pen of Francis A. Durivace, Esq , 
entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 


illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 


{ tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 


be the best that has ever issued from our 
establishment. 

For Horipars.—Abbott’s fancy goods 
store, 262 Washington Street, corner of Avon 
Place, presents the most elegant variety of arti- 
cles for gifts at this season, embracing bronzes, 
rich Paris fancy articles, dressing-cases of the 
most beautiful patterns, vases of every descrip- 
tion, Parian goods in infinite variety, ornamental 
combs, jewel cases, meerschaum pipes, and in 
short, articles too numerous to mention. The 
store is a choice and attractive museum in itself, 
and the goods are sold amazingly low. Mr. 
Abbott has been so long in the business that he 
has reduceed it to a profession to supply the 
public with articles of virtua and useful orna- 
ments, and at prices, too, which a few years ago 
would have been considered impossible. Let our 
friends, ladies and gentlemen, look in and ex- 
amine for themselves before purchasing else. 
where, and they will be abundantly repaid for 
their visit, if only by the delight of examining 
so brilliant an array of seasonable and new goods. 


Op Spain.—Spain appears to be entering 
upon a new career of prosperity. Within the 
past ten years, many reforms have been institu- 
ted in regard to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the country, the manufacturers are pro- 
tected, and more than a thousand miles of rail- 
road have been put in successful operation. The 
Paris Patrie epitomizes the fact in the following 
language : ‘‘ Spain daily grows greater ; political 
parties are becoming appeased; her agriculture 
develops itself ; her credit improves ; her industry 
progresses, and her army becomes obedient in 
discipline.” 


Ratuerr KEEN.—A superficial person, having 
heard a popular declaimer preach, said to Dr. 
Bellamy, “ O, sir, I have been fed this evening.” 
The doctor replied, “‘ So the calves think, after 
having sucked each other’s ears.” 


“ Extension.”—The King of Abyssinia has 
sold to France the island of Massowah, in the 
Red Sea. It has a good harbor and some trade, 
and is susceptible of being made a superior naval 
station. 


> 


Human Nature.—Wherever there is author- 
ity, there is a natural inclination to disobedience. 
It was so with our first parents, and it has ever 
been so with all their descendants. 


Batiovu's Dottar Macaztne.—The cheap- 
est publication in the world. One dollar a year ! 
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LOCH KATRINE. 

This celebrated spot of water is a lake on the 
western portion of the district of Monteith, 
Perthshire, ranning for a considerable space be- 
tween the parishes of Callander and Aberfoil, 
and extending in a serpentine form about nine 
miles from east to north, while its breadth is no 
more than a mile. From the eastern extremity 
of the lake flows a stream, which, after winding 
into two minor lakes, called Loch Achray and 

Vennachar, becomes a contributor of the 
Frith of Forth, that flows into the Great Canal, 
by which the Forth and the Clyde are joined. 
‘The banks of the*above lakes are distinguished 
by a beautiful range of sylvan and wooded 
scenery, enhanced to a considerable extent by the 
rude and almost Alpine characteristics of the dis- 
trict. Loch Katrine is a peculiarly characteristic 
piece of scenery, which has commonly been called 
the “Trosachs,” and has ever been dear to 
artists, who have a penchant for forms partaking 
of the Salvator Rosa caste. 

The scene of the “ Trosachs” may be de- 
scribed as a valley covered with large fragments 
of rocks, and flanked with naked precipices, 
amidst which grow many beautiful trees and 
shrubs, giving a beautiful mellowness and soft- 
ness to what would be otherwise a scene of un- 
mitigated, wild, barbaric magnificence. The 
banks of the Loch Katrine are composed of 
slopes, which gradually descend from the neigh- 
boring mountain ridges, most of which are cov- 
ered with beautiful natural woods, supplying ex- 
tremely pictaresque points of view to the artist 
and tourist. Formerly the extraurdinary beauty 
of this Highland paradise was almost unknown, 
as it lay * embowered in trees ;” nor was a wider 
knowledge of it gained until the publication of 
Sir Walter Scott’s poem of “The Lady of the 
Lake,” of which it was the scene. Subsequent 
to this period the locality has become the favor- 
ite resort of travellers to the northern portion of 
the Scottish dominions, and is annually visited 
in summer and autumn by large numbers. A 
good road is now formed between Callander and 
Loch Katrine; and the convenience of a boat to 
traverse the lake from one end to the other, may 
at all times be procured by tourists, whether they 
approach from the eastern or western extremity. 
There is also an inn at Loch Achray, near the 
eastern end of the lake, at which admirable ac- 
commodation is afforded at reasonable rates. 


HOW TO OBTAIN RECRUITS. 

A writer in Blackwood states that when sol- 
diers are wanted and recruits are scarce, at Da- 
mascus, a review is given. A number of in- 
genious manceauvres are given by the troops, 
which result, first, in the spectators fiading them- 
selves enclosed in a square, and next, in the 
able-bodied ones being marched off as conscripts 
to the Padisha’s army. When this device gets 
stale, another measure is adopted, not calcu- 
lated, one would think, to promote the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in Damascus; soldiers 
are sent to the door of the mosque to catch all 
who may be inside. When this in turn beging 
to fail, and the Damascenes will neither attend 
reviews nor go to church, the authorities fall 
back on a plan of simple efficacy, and send sol- 
diers to kidnap people in their houses at night. 


Bixpinc.—Every description of book-binding 
done at this office. Magazines, pamphlets, sheet 
music, newspapers, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Magazine, Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Punch, 
The London Illustrated News, Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, Peterson’s Magazine, Bal- 
loa’s Dollar Monthly, Ballou’s Pictorial, Weekly 
Novelette, Flag of our Union, scrap books, en- 
gravings, etc., etc., etc., bound and returned in 
one week. 


» 


Apsence or Minp.—The first Lord Littleton 
was very absent in company, and when he fel} 
into the river by the upsetting of a boat, at 
Hagley, it is said of him that “he had sunk 
twice before he recollected that he could swim.” 


+ 


Tue Trunk Rartway—is to be com- 
pleted to Detroit the present year, making 862 
miles in a direct line, and branches in addition, 
making in the aggregate 1099 miles, costing, in- 
cluding the Victoria Bridge, over $60,000,000. 


+ 


Carvine.—A gentleman undertook to carve 
& joint at a dinner party, and did the work very 
awkwardly. “You shall not be my joint-exe- 
cutor,” said his next neighbor. 


MAXTRAORDINARY STORY. 

The following strange story appears in the 
Union du Var: Sir Edward Egerton, nephew of 
Sir Robert Peel, has just left Nice for Grasse. 
This young man has been occupied for several 
years in procuring the information necessary to 
discover a will made by one of his uncles, leav- 
ing him a fortune estimated at thirty-two mil- 
lions—part of the fortune consisting of thirty 
houses in London, and an entire street in Edin- 
burgh. Thig will, after the death of the testa- 
tor, could not be found, and all attempts to dis- 
cover it were fruitless. In August last, the Rev. 
Mr. Himmel, a Catholic priest at Dublin, re- 
ceived in confession a declaration to the follow- 
ing effect: The opulent testator, some time ago, 
sailed for Italy in the Ville de Grasse, a steamer 
which sunk near the Iles d’Hyeres. All his 
effects and papers were lost, but he himself was 
saved ; he was, however, afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, and having had to stop at Nice, died there. 
Just before his death, he made his secretary 
write to his nephew, to beg him to come in all 
haste; but the secretary, supposing that he would 
make a new will in favor of the latter, and hav- 
ing a spite against him, did not send the letter. 
When he made this confession, the ex secretary 
was on his death-bed, and he prayed the priest 
to-<do what he could to repair his wrong. Sir E. 
Egerton is now about to endeavor to obtain at 
La Grasse and Cannes, information as to the 
precise spot in which the vessel went down. He 
hopes that the trunks of his deceased uncle may 
still be intact, and that in one of them he can 
find the will. A company is being organized at 
London to assist him in getting up the ves- 
sel. He has consented to advance £20,000 in 
English money towards the expenses, and to give 
5,000,000f. out of his inheritance if the will be 
found at the bottom of the ocean. In the lost 
vessel were large sums of money, and other arti- 
cles of value belonging to other persons; and the 
question has arisen whether the English company 
may not retain all the wealth it may fish up. 


INSANITY IN IRELAND. 

In some of the gaols in Ireland lunatics are 
admitted who are dangerous to themselves or 
others. As bearing on the effect of the religious 
revivals, it has been ascertained that, taking the 
period between the first of June last and the 
present time, the number committed in 1858 to 
the gaols of Belfast, Downpatrick, and Mon- 
aghan, were in all 22, while in 1859 they amounted 
to 45. Of the 22 committed in 1858, only one 
appeared to have had his mind overturned from 
religious causes, while in the cases occurring in 
1859, the religious element largely predominates. 
Thus, of 19 committed to Belfast gaol, no less 
than 13 were certified by the medical officer to 
have been insane on the subject of religion, and 
the remaining six might perhaps be traced to a 
similar cause. 


> 


Don’t a Coucu.—Taken in the 
early stages a cough can be cured at once; but 
if neglected, it leads to a dangerous trouble. A 
distressing cough causes the friends of the sufferer 
as much pain as the sufferer experiences himself. 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry will cer- 
tainly cure coughs, colds, and arrest consamp- 
tion, and that, too, speedily; but it should be 
taken when thus affected without delay, and then 
its effect is magical. Buy none unless it has 
written upon the wrapper, “I. Butts,” as there 
are imitations of the article in some States of the 
Union. 


Frienpsuip.—Dr. Johnson tells us that if a 
man does not make new acquaintances as he ad- 
vances through life, he will soon find himself left 
alone. A man should keep his friendship in 
constant repair. 


Decision.—Judge Whiteman, of Per- 
ry county, Ohio, has lately decided that a railway 
company has no right to sell or mortgage their 
road without the consent of the Legislature. 

Go.p.—The water-courses through California 
are at the lowest stage, and the miners holding 
claims in the beds of the streams are gathering 
rich harvests of gold. 


A cotpex Ruie.—Never condemn a friend 
unheard, or without letting him know his ac- 
cuser, and the charge preferred against him. 

Suarr.—“I do not wish your assertions to 
pass for truth, madam.” “You can easily pre- 
vent it, sir, by repeating them yourself.” 


“Tag Weicome Gusst.’’—After rour- 
TEEN years’ experience in newspaper pub- 
lishing, we are resolved to make this new 
journal, which will be issued en the first 
of January, the most valuable, attractive, 
and elegant weekly literary paper yet 
brought before the eye of the public! 
Now is the time to subseribe—$2 a year. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


Mr. Joseph Kline died at Freeport, Illinois, 
lately, from the bite of a cat. 

There are now nineteen steam fire engines in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

The pea-nut is extensively cultivated in Cali- 
fornia, and will in a few years form an important 
article of commerce. 

The taxable property in Texas this year is 
$224 353,256, being an of thirty millions 
over the last. 

Ex-President Pierce has purchased a tract of 
fifteen acres of land in Concord, N. H., on which 
he intends to build a house next spring. 

The population of Memphis, Tenn., by a cen- 
sus just completed, is 25,000, or double the pop- 
ulation of 1854, and four times larger than in 
1850. 


Two cattle drovers were arrested at Columbus, 
Ohio, lately, their drove of fifty-one head being 
made up of pickings and stealin gs all the way 
from Indiana. 

The amount of wheat now accumulating on 
the Caper Mississippi, for the steamboats to take 
down the river before navigation closes, is im- 
mensely large. 

The board of underwriters of New York have 
offered a reward of three thousand dollars for 
every apprehension and conviction of an incen- 
diary during the next twelve months. 

A young lady in Lansingburg was told that a 
party was to be given in that place, and that lots 
of young men from Troy would be present. 
“ Yes,” said she, “ vacant lots, probably.” 

There is now in operation in the United States 
one mile of railway to every thousand inhabitants; 
in England one to every 2500, and in the whole 
of Great Britain, one to every 3000 inhabitants. 

The Canadians are discussing the subject of 
supportiog schools by direct taxation. The New 
Brunswick Herald is of opinion that a large ma- 
jority of the people are in favor of such a 
policy. 

Colonel Hoe, the inventor of the cylinder 
press, has had his leg broken by a fall from his 
carriage. If he is confined long, he will invent 
somé mode of motion that wi!l quite supercede 


The Yale Catalogue and Calendar shows that 
there are 42 officers in its faculty and instructors, 
with two vacant professorships. . There are 139 
professional students and 502 academical. The 
freshmen number 173. 

One of the ablest of the English judges has re- 
cently declared from the bench his objection to 
upset a decision of the Jockey Club, because, he 
said, it was the most honorable tribunal in the 
world. 

An old man named Armstrong owns a beauti- 
ful ranch on the south fork of Eel River, Cal., 
where he lives all alone, and his nearest neighbor 
is forty miles away. He owns about 600 head of 
stock. 


The prairies along the river in Nebraska were 
on fire a short time since. The flames extended 
as fur as the eye could reach, presenting a mag- 
nificent spectacle, and the smoke was so thick 
on the river that boats could scarcely make their 
way. 

A report on the railroads in Virginia states 
that there is in o ion one pds four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight miles of main line of rail- 
roads. The exhibit of earnings by the various 
roads is quite flattering to railroad enterprise in 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Susannah Knight, a widow lady, 54 
of age, while travelling in the cars near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on the 14th ult., attempted to pass 
from one car to another, when she made a mis- 

and fell between the cars, and was immedi- 

y killed, her head being severed from her 
body. 

In Chi , afew da , & whole famil 
There were the husband, the wife, two daughters 
from fourteen to eighteen years old, and a boy 
not far from the same age, all more or less 
intoxicated. 

There a slight disposition in certain quarters 
to belittle the Great tern, now that she is not 
coming. People talk of her as the gentleman 
did of the Ark, when Noah politely refused him 
a pass into that nautical concern. The English 
may “‘ go to thunder,” or to the Mediterranean, 
with their big boat, uo one here thinks her much 
of aship. 

The Auburn Advertiser learns that a young 
lady, daughter of Mr. Fleming, of Victory, Cay- 

-uga county, was shot through the head and in- 
stantly killed, lately. Her brother was going 
through the manual with a gun, showing his 
sister “ how it was done,” when the gua ex 
ed, and the ball taking effect in the sister's > 
she fell and instantly expired. She was about 
nineteen years of age. 


Sanss of Gold. 


...+ The imagination is the greatest of en- 
chanters.—De Boufflers. 
Commonly we falls upon 


a man for something in him we cannot abide.— 
Coke. 


-. « Socrates that almost divine man, has 
made his mind the touchstone of the true and 
false.—De Bouffjiers. 

Their qualities, like ie out of sight, 
must be dived 

-.-. Every genius who producesevil and not 
good, is rather a monster than a prodigy.—De 


earnest determination to 
perform, almost always suggests its own modus 
operandi.—G. W. Simms. 

-... The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the greatest art in life is 
to have as many of them as possible.— Bovee. 

.++. Cease to lament for that thou canst not 
help, and stady help from that which thou la- 
mentest. Time is the nurser and breeder of all 
good.— Shakspeare. 

-.+. The lively and mercurial are as open 
books, with the leaves turned down at the notable 
passages. Their souls sit at the windows of 
their eyes, seeing and to be seen.— Bovee. 

.... How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou knowest we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft; and wit depends on dilatory time.— 
Shakspeare. 

-..- Let youth cherish sleep, the happiest of 
earthly boons, while yet it is at his command ; 
for there cometh the day to all, when “ neither 
the voice of the lute nor the bird” shall bring 
back the sweet slumbers that fell on their young 
eyes as unbidden as the dews.— Bulwer Lytton. 


-... But for that blindness which is insepar- 
able from malice, what terrible powers of evil 
would it possess. Fortunately for the world, ite 
venom, like that of the rattlesnake, when most 

isonous, clouds the eye of the reptile, and de- 

ats its aim.— W. G. Simms. 

.... Manners are the shadows of virtues ; the 
momentary display of those qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. If we contrive 
to become, then, what we strive to appear, man- 
ners may often be rendered useful guides to the 
performance of our duties.— Sidney Smith. 

There is nothing so elevating to a wo- 
man as the love of a truly great and noble man. 
The worship she pays him, whether it be that of 
friendship or of love, exalts her mind, and fills 
her soul with a holy joy ; there is nothing so de- 
grading, so crushing to the spirit, as to be the 
slave of a churl.—JD/rs. Crowe. 


Soker's Budget. 

A teacher of penmanship, in twelve lessons, 
taught a lawyer to read his own writing. 

A bad hat, taken to an evening party, fre- 
quently comes out the next day as good as new. 

A friend has presented us with the autograph 
of the blacksmith that “ riveted the public cane” 

Never do things by halves, unless it is sending 
a bank note by the post, or paying a cabman his 
demand. 

A man went on board a California vessel to 
take leave of his friends, and forgot to come 
ashore again. 

If a man is bitten by a dog, he is most likely, 
whether the animal has the hydrophobia or not, 
to get mad. 

“ Although you count yourself a brighter fel- 
low than I am, yet I caa come round you,” as 
the earth said to the sun. 

If a man will reap “ whatsoever he soweth,”’ 
what a harvest of coats and breeches the tailors 
will have one of these days! 

Seeing a cellar nearly finished, a ish 
friend of ours remarked it was an 6x t 
foundation jor a story. 

Tf cloth is eighteen shillings, and pxnts 
cents, how of buttermilk will 
cessary to make a gander an outside coat? 

“I thought the wise men came from the east,” 
said a western man to a Yankee. “ And the 
farther you go west the more you'll think so—I 
rather guess.’ 


A western editor says he is a whole horse, 
which we presume is the case, as we find the fol- 
lowing advertisement in his colamns, viz., “Grain 
wanted at this office.” 

“T have learned this profound trath,” says 
Alderman Johnson, “ from turtle, that it 
shows a most depraved tastq##o mock anything 
for its greenness.” 

Of all passages in a yo man’s life, there is 
none so trying, peta ye accompanied with 
so much earnest feeling, as seeking the luci- 
fer box in the dark. 

There is a man out West so forgetful of faces, 
that his wife is compelled to keep a wafer stuck 
on the end of her nose, that he may distinguish 
her from other ladies, but this does not prevent 
him from making occasional mistakes. 

“ Ah,” said an Englishman the other day, “I 
belong to a country which the sun never 


sets.” “And I,” said a Yankee, “belong to a 
country of which there can be no correct map— 
it 3 so fast that surveyors can’t keep up 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A NEW PLEASURE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Tue whole purpose of Mr. Bolton’s life had 
been the accumulation of property, with an end 
to his Own gratification. To part with a dollar 
was, therefore, ever felt as the giving up of a 
prospective good ; and it acted as the abridge- 
ment of present happiness. Appeals to Mr. Bol- 
ton’s benevolence had never been very success- 
ful; and in giving, he had not experienced the 
blessing which belongs of right to good deeds. 
The absolute selfishness of his feelings wronged 
him of what was justly his due. 

Thus passed the life of Mr. Bolton. Dollar 
was added to dollar, house to house, and field to 
field. Yet he was never satisfied with gaining ; 
for the little he had looked so small, compared 
with the wealth of the world, after the whole of 
which his heart really panted, as to appear at 
times actually insignificant. Thus, as he grew 
older, he set a higher value upon what he had, 
as the means of gaining more; and in his part- 
ing with money, did so at the expense of a daily 
increasing reluctance. 

In the beginning of life, Mr. Bolton possessed 
a few generous feelings, the remains of early and 
innocent states stored up in childhood. His 
mother, a true woman, perceiving the strong sel- 
fish and accumulative bent of his character, had 
sought in every possible way to implant in his 
mind feelings of benevolence and regard for 
others. One mode of doing this was to intro- 
duce him into scenes that appealed to his sym- 
pathies. She often took him with her to see 
poor or sick persons, and so interested him in 
them as to create a desire in his mind to afford 
relief. So soon as she perceived this desire 
awakening, she devised some mode of bringing 
it into activity, so that he might feel the delights 
which spring from a consciousness of having 
done good to another. 

But so strong was the lad’s hereditary love of 
self, that she ever found difficulty in inducing 
him to sacrifice what he already considered his 
own, in the effort to procure blessings for others, 
no matter how greatly they stood in need. If 
urged to spend a sixpence of his own for such a 
purpose, he would generally reply : 

“ But you’ve got a great many more sixpences 
than I have, mother; why don’t you spend 
them ?” 

To this Mrs. Belton would answer as appro- 
priately as possible ; but she found bat poor suc- 
cess in her efforts, which were never relaxed. 
In early manhood, as Mr. Bolton began to come 
ir actual contact with the world, the remains of 
early states of innocence and sympathy with 
others came back, as we have intimated, upon 
him, and he acted, in many instances, with a 
generons disregard of self. But as he bent his 
mind more and more earnestly to the accumula- 
tion of money, these feelings had less and less in- 
fluence over him. And as dollar after dollar was 
added to his store, his interest in the welfare of 
others grew less and less active. Early friend- 
ships were gradually forgotten, and the first nat- 
ural desire to see early friends prosperous like 
himeelf, gradually died out. “Every man for 
himself” became the leading principle of his life ; 
and he acted upon it on all occasions. In tak- 
ing a pew at church, and regularly attending 
worship every Sabbath, he was governed by the 
idea that it was respectable to do so, and gave a 
man a standing in society, that reacted favorably 
upon his worldly interests. In putting his name 
to a subscription paper, a thing not always to be 
avoided, even by him, a business view of the 
matter was invariably taken, and the satisfaction 
of mind experienced on the occasion arose from 
the reflection that the act would benefit him in 
thelong run. As to the minor charities, in the 
doing of which the left hand has no acquaintance 
with the deeds of the right hand, Mr. Bolton 
never indulged irf@gyem. If his left hiand had 
known the doings of his right in matters of this 
kind, said hand would not have been much wiser 
for the knowledge. 

Thus life went on ; and Mr. Bolton was ever 
busy in gathering his golden harvest; so busy, 
that he had not time for anything else, not even 
to enjoy what he possessed. At last he was sixty 
years old, and his wealth extended to many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. But he was fur- 
ther from being satisfied than ever, and less 
happy than at any former period in his life. 

One cause of unhappiness arose from the fact 
that, as a rich man, he was constantly annoyed 
with applications to do a rich man’s part in the 


charities of the day. And to these applications 
it was impossible always to turn a deaf ear. Give 
he must, sometimes, and giving always left a 
pain behind, because the gift came not from a 
spirit of benevolence. There were other and va- 
rious causes of unhappiness, all of which com- 
bining, made Mr. Bolton, as old age came steal- 
ing upon him, about as miserable a man as could 
well be. Money, in his eyes the greatest good, 
had not brought the peace of mind to which he 
had looked forward, and the days came and went 
without a smile. His children had grown up 
and passed into the world, and were, as he had 
been at their ages, so all-absorbed by the love of 
gain, as to have little love to spare for anything 
else. 
About this time, Mr. Bolton, having made one 
or two losing operations, determined to retire 
from business, invest all his money in real estate 
and other securities, and let the management of 
these investments constitute his future employ- 
ment. In this new occupation he found so little 
to do in comparison with his former busy life, 
that the change proved adverse, so far as his re- 
pose of mind was concerned. 

It happened, about this time, that Mr. Bolton 
had occasion to go some twenty miles into the 
country. On returning home, and when within 
a few miles of the city, his carriage was overset, 
and he had the misfortune to fracture a limb. 
This occurred near a pleasant little farm house 
that stood a few hundred yards from the road ; 
the owner of which, seeing the accident, ran to 
the overturned carriage and assisted to extricate 
the injured man. Seeing how badly he was 
hurt, he had him removed to his own house, and 
then taking a horse, rode off two miles for a phy- 
sician. In the meantime the driver of Mr. Bol- 
ton’s carriage was despatched to the city for 
some of his family and his own physician. The 
country doctor and the one from the city arrived 
about the same time. On making a careful ex- 
amination as to the nature of Mr. Bolton’s inju- 
ries, it was found that his right leg above the 
knee was broken,and that one of his ankles was 
dislocated. He was suffering great pain, and 
was much exhausted. As quickly as it could be 
done the bone was set, and the dislocation re- 
duced. By this time it was nightfall, and too 
late to think seriously of returning before morn- 
ing. The moment Mr. Gray, the farmer, saw 
the thoughts of the injured man and his friends 
directed towards the city, he promptly invited 
them to remain in his house all night, and as 
much longer ag the nature of Mr. Bolton’s inju- 
ries might require. The invitation was thank- 
fully accepted. 

During the night Mr. Bolton suffered a great 
deal of pain, and in the morning, when the phy- 
sicians arrived, it was found that his injured limb 
was much inflamed. Of course, a removal to 
the city was out of the question. The doctors 
declared that the attempt would be made at the 
risk of his life. Farmer Gray said that such a 
thing must not be thought of until the patient 
was fully able to bear the journey; and the 
farmer’s wife as earnestly protested against any 
attempt at having the injured man disturbed until 
it could be perfectly safe to do so. Both tendered 
the hospitality of their humble home with so 
much sincerity, that Mr. Bolton felt that he could 
accept of them with perfect freedom. 


It was a whole month ere the old gentleman 
was in a condition to bear the journey to town ; 
and not once in the whole of that time had Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray seemed weary of his presence, 
nor once relaxed in theirefforts to make him com- 
fortable. As Mr. Bolton was about leaving, he 
tendered the farmer, with many expressions of 
gratitude for the kindness he had received, a 
hundred dollar bill as some small compensation 
for the trouble and expense he had occasioned 
him and his family. But Mr. Gray declined the 
offer, saying, as he did so : 

“T have only done what common humanity re- 
quired, Mr. Bolton ; and were I to receive money, 
all the pleasure I now experience would be 
gone.” 

It was in vain that Mr. Bolton urged the 
farmer's acceptance of some remuneration. Mr. 
Gray was firm in declining to the last. All that 
could be done was to send Mrs. Gray a handsome 
present from the city; but this did not entirely 
relieve the mind of Mr. Bolton from the sense of 
obligation under which the disinterested kind- 
ness of the farmer had laid him ; and thoughts of 
this tended to soften his feelings, and to awaken, 
in a small measure, the human sympathies which 
had so long slumbered in his bosom. 

Several months passed before Mr. Bolton was 


able to go out, and then he resumed his old em- 
ployment of looking after his rents, and seeking 
for new ard safe investments that promised 
some better returns than he was yet receiving. 
One day a broker, who was in the habit of doing 
business for Mr. Bolton, said to him: 

“If you want to buya small, well-cultivated 
farm at about half what it is worth, I think I 
know where you can get one.” 

“ Do you ” 

“Yes. Three years ago it was* bought for 
three thousand dollars, and seven hundred paid 
down in cash. Only eight hundred dollars have 
since been paid on it; and as the time for which 
the mortgage was to remain has now expired, a 
foreclosure is about to take place. By a little 
management, I am sure I can get you the farm 
for the balance due on the mortgage.” 

“ That is, for fifteen hundred dollars ?” 

“« Yes.” 

“Is the farm worth that? Will it be a good 
investment ?” 

“Tt isin the highest state ot cultivation. The 
owner has spent too much money upon it. This, 
with the loss of his entire crop of wheat, rye, 
corn, oats and hay, last year, has crippled him, 
and made it impossible to pay off the mortgage.” 

“ How came he to meet with this loss ?” 

“ His barn was struck by lightning.” 

“ That was unfortunate.” 

“ The farm will command, at the lowest, two 
hundred and fifty dollars rent; and by forcing a 
sale just at this time, it can be had for fifteen 
hnndred or two thousand dollars—half its real 
value.” 

“It would be a good investment at that?” 

“Capital. I would advise you to secure it.” 

After making some brief inquiries as to its lo- 
cation, the quality of the land, the improvements, 
etc., Mr. Bolton told the broker, in whom he had 
great confidence, that he might buy the property 
for him, if be could obtain it for anything below 
two thousand dollars. This the broker said he 
could easily do, as the business of foreclosure 
was in his own hands. 

In due time Mr. Bolton was informed by his 
agent in the matter, that'a sale under the mort- 
gage had taken place, and that, by means of the 
little management proposed, he had succeeded 
in keeping away all competition in bidding. 
The land, stock, farming implements, and all, 
had been knocked down at a price that just cov- 
ered the incumbrance on the estate, and were 
the property of Mr. Bolton, at half their real 
value. 

“ That was a good speculation,” said the gray- 
haired money-lover, when his agent informed 
him of what he had been doing. 

“ First rate,” replied the broker. ‘The farm 
is worth every cent of three thousand dollars. 
Poor Gray! I can’t help feeling sorry for him. 
But, it’s his luck. He valued his farm at three 
thousand five hundred dollars. A week ago he 
counted himself worth two thousand dollars 
clean. Now he isn’t worth a copper. Fifteen 
hundred dollars, and three or four years’ thrown 
away into the bargain. But, it’s luck. So the 
world goes. He must try again. It will all go 
right in his lifetime.” 

“Gray? Is that the man’s name?” inquired 
Mr. Bolton. His voice was changed. 

“ Yes. I thought I had mentioned the name.” 

“I didn’t remark it, if you did. It’s the farm 
adjoining Harvey’s on the north ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have had it in my mind, all along, that it 
was the one on the south.” 

No.” 

“ When did you see Mr Gray?” 

“« He was here about half an hour ago?” 

“ How does he feel about the matter?” 

“He takes it hard, of course. Any man 
would. But, it’s his luck, and he must submit. 
It’s no use crying over disappointments and 
losses in this world.” 

Mr. Bolton mused for a long time. 

“T’ll see you again, to-morrow,” he said, at 
length. “ Let everything remain as it is until 
then ” 


The man who had been for so many years 
sold, as it were, to selfishness, found himself 
checked at last by the thought of another. While 
just in the act of grasping a money advantage, 
the interest of another rose up, and made him 


pause. 

“If it had been any one else,” said he to him- 
self, as he walked slowly homeward, “all would 
have been plain sailing. But—bat—” 

The sentence was not finished. 

“It wont do to turn him away,” was at length 


uttered. “He shall have the farm at a very 
moderate rent.” 

Still these concessions of selfishness did not 
relieve the mind of Mr. Bolton, nor make him 
feel more willing to meet the man who had done 
him so great a kindness, and in such a disinter- 
ested spirit. 

All day, and for a portion of the night that 
followed, Mr. Bolton continued to think over the 
difficulty in which he found himself placed, and 
the more he thought, the less willing did he ftel 
to take the great advantage of the poor farmer at 
first contemplated. After faljing asleep, his 
mind continued occupied with the same subject, 
and in the dreams that came to him, he lived 
over a portion of the past. 

He was again a helpless invalid, and the kind 
farmer and his excellent wife were ministering, 
as before, to his comfort. His heart was full of 
grateful feelings. Then a change came suddenly. 
He stood the spectator of a widely-spread rain 
which had fallen upon the excellent Mr. Gray 
and his family. A fierce tempest was sweeping 
over his fields, and levelling all—house, trees 
and grain—in ruin to theearth. A word spoken 
by him would have saved all; he felt this, but he 
did not speak the word. The look of reproach 
suddenly cast upon him by the farmer, so stung 
him that he awoke ; and from that time until the 
day dawned, he lay pondering on the course of 
conduct he had best pursue. 

The advantage of the purchase he had made 
was so great, that Mr. Bolton thought of relin- 
quishing it with great reluctance. On the other 
hand, his obligation to the farmer was of such a 
nature, that he must, in clinging to his, bargain, 
forfeit his self-respect; and must suffer a keen 
sense of mortification, if not dishonor, at any time 
that he happened to meet Mr. Gray face to face. 
Finally, after a long struggle, continued through 
several days, he resolved to forego the good he 
had attempted to grasp. 

How many years since this man had done a 
generous action! since he had relinquished a 
selfish and sordid purpose out of regard to an- 
other’s well-being! And now it had cost him a 
desperate struggle ; but after the trial was past, 
his mind became tranquil, and he could think of 
what he was about to do with an emotion of 
pleasure that was new in his experience. Imme- 
diately on this resolution being formed, Mr. Bol- 
ton called upon his agent. His first inquiry was : 

“ When did you see Gray ?” 

“ The previous owner of your farm ?” 

Yes.” 

“Not since the sale. You told me to let ev- 
erything remain as it was.” 

Hasn't he called ?”’ 

No.” 

“ The loss of his farm must be felt as a great 
misfortune.” 

“No doubt of that. Every man feels his 
losses as misfortunes. But we all have to take 
the good and the bad in life together. It’s his 
luck, and he must put up with it.” 

“ I wonder if he hasn’t other property ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you certain ?” 

“O, yes. I know exactly what he was worth. 
He had been overseer for Elbertson for several 
years, and while there managed to save seven 
hundred dollars, with which he paid down the 
cash required in purchasing his farm. Since 
then, he has been paying off the mortgage that 
remained on the property, and but for the burn- 
ing of his barn, might have prevented a result 
that has been so disastrous to himself. But, it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good. In 
every loss somebody gains ; and the turn of the 
die has been in your favor this time.” 

Bolton did not appear to feel as much satisfac- 
tion at this view of the case as the broker antic- 
ipated ; and seeing this, he changed the subject, 
by asking some question about the consumma- 
tion of the sale under the mortgage. 

“T’ll see about that to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Bolton. 

“ Very well,” was replied. 

After some more conversation, Mr. Bolton left 
the office of his agent. 

For years farmer Gray had been toiling, late 
and early, to become the fall owner of his 
beautiful farm. Its value had much increased 
since it had come into his possession, and he 
looked forward with pleasure to the time when it 
would be his own befond all doubt. But the 
loss of an entire year’s crop, through the burn- 
ing of his barn, deeply tried and dispirited him. 
From this grievous disappointment, his spirits 
were beginning to rise, when the sudden fore- 
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closure of the mortgage, and hurried sale of his 
farm, crushed all his hopes to the earth. 

Who the real purchaser of his farm was Mr. 
Gray did not know, for the broker had bought in 
his own name. So bewildered was the farmer 
by the suddenly occurring disaster, that for sev- 
eral days subsequent to the sale he remained al- 
most totally —= in mind. oe were 
laid for the future ; nor even those offinary steps 
for the present taken that common prudence 
would suggest. He wandered about the farm, or 
sat at home, dreamily musing upon what seemed 
the utter ruin of all his best hopes in life. While 
in this state, he was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
Bolton. The old gentleman, in taking him by 
the hand, said : 

“ What is the matter, my friend? You appear 
in trouble.” 

“And I am in trouble,” was unhesitatingly 
Not deep but that f i 

“ Not so you may get out of it 
again, I hope. 

Mr. Gray shook his head in a desponding 


way. 
2 What is the trouble?” Mr. Bolton inquired. 
et lost my farm.” 
“O, no!” 


“It is too true. It has been sold for a mort- 
gage of fifteen hundred dollars. Though I have 
already paid more than that sum on account of 
the purchase, it only brought enough to pay the 
incumbrance, and J am ruined.” 


WZ. 


The farmer was deeply disturbed, and Mr. 
Bolton’s feelings were much interested. 
“Don’t be so troubled, my good friend,” said 


the old gentleman. “ You rendered me a ser- 
vice in time of need, and it is now in my power 
to return it. The farm is still yours. P hold 


the mo , and you need not fear another 

Some moments passed after this announce- 
ment, before Mr. Gray’s mind became clear, and 
his entire self- ion returned. Then p- 

the hand of Mr. Bolton, he thanked him 
with all the eloquence a grateful heart inspires. 
It was the happiest moment the old merchant 
had seen for years. The mere possession of a 
thousand or two of dollars seemed as nothing to 
the pleasure he felt at having performed a good 
action; or, rather, at having refrained m 
doing an evil one. 

As he rode back to the city, reflecting upon 
what he had done, and recalling the delight 
shown by Mr. Gray and his kind er, who 
had attended him so carefully while he lay a suf- 
ferer beneath their root, his heart swelled in his 
bosom with a new and happy emotion. 

Having once permitted himself to regard an- 
other with an unselfish interest, that interest con- 
tinued. It seemed as if he could not do enough 
for the farmer in the way of aiding him to de- 
velop the resources of his little property. In this 
he did not merely stop at suggestions, but ten- 
dered something more substantial and available. 
Nor did the feelings awakened in his mind ran 
all in this direction. Occasions enough offered 
for him to be generous to others, and to refrain 


from oppression for the sake of gain. Many of 
these were embraced, and Mr. Bolton, in realiz- 
ing the fact that it is sometimes more blessed to 
ive than to receive, found in the latter years of 
s life “ A new PLeasure ”—the pleasure of 
benevolence. 


PHENOMENA OF HUNGER. 

Hunger is one of the most beneficent and ter- 
rible instincts. It is, indeed, the very fire of life, 
underlying all impulses to labor, and. moving 
man to noble activities by its imperious demands. 
Look where we may, we see it as the motive pow- 
er which sets the vast array of human machine 
in action. It is hunger which brings these stal- 
wart navvies together in orderly gangs to cut paths 
through mountains, to throw bridges across riv- 
ers, to intersect the land with the great iron ways 
which bring city into communication with city. 
Hunger is the invisible overseer of the men who 
are erecting palaces, prison houses, barracks and 
villas. Hunger sits at the loom, which with 
stealthy power is weaving the wondrous fabrics 
of cotton and silk. Hunger labors at the furnace 
and the plough, coercing the native indolence of 
man into strenuous and incessant activity. Let 
food be abundant and easy of access, and civili- 
zation becomes impossible—so indissolubly de- 
pendent are our highest efforts on our lowest 
impulses. Nothing but the necessities of food 
will force man to that labor which he hates, and 


will always avoid where he can. And though 
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BEDFORD TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The land illustration on this page delin- 
eates one of the finest scenes in the old Key- 
stone State—a romantic foreground, the town of 
Bedford in the middie distance, and far away the 
line of the Alleghany Mountains crowning the 
distance. Bedford is the borough town of Bed- 
ford county,@nd is about 190 miles west from 
Philadelphia, and 91 miles east-by-south from 
Pittsburg. It is situated on the Raystown 
branch of the Juniata, and is neatly built. 
Wills’ Mountain, on the west side of the town, 
is 1300 feet high, and Dunning’s Mountain, on 
the east side, is 1100 feet high. A mile and a 
half south of the town, to the left in our picture, 
are the famous mineral springs, discovered in 
1804. “ They are saline and sulphureous,” sa 
Dr. Dunglinson. “The most celeb 
‘Mineral Spring,’ or ‘Anderson’s Spring’— 
contains carbonic acid, sulphate of m jia, 
chloride of sodium and calcium, and mate 
of iron, but none of these articles in great quan- 
tity, hence the main action of the waters is diu- 
retic. At some distance from the springs there 
isa oes water ; and about ten miles south- 
west, at Milliken’s Cove, a strong sulphureous 
spring. The climate at Bedford Springs is 
le. During the heat of summer, the 
nights are generally cool.” Bedford is a very 
fashionable resort during the hot weather. The 
walks and rides among the mountains, and by the 
river side, are very delightful, and the exercise 
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this seems obvious only when ap’ to the la- 
boring classes, it is equally though less obviously 
true when — to all other classes, for the 
money we all labor to gain is nothing but food, 
and the surplus of food, which will buy other 
men’s labor. 

Hunger, although beneficent, is no less terrible. 
When its progress is unchecked, it becomes a de- 
vouring flame, destroying all that is noble in 
man. Hunger is a stimulus to crime, no less 
than to honest labor. It wanders through dark 
alleys, whispers desperate thoughts into eager 
ears ; and it madden the shipwrecked crew till 
they cast away all shame, all pity, all desire of re- 

and perpetrate deeds which cannot be men- 
tioned without horror. Hunger subjugates the 
humanity in man, and make the brute predomi- 
nate. Impelled by this ferocious instinct, men 
have eaten their companions, and women have 
eaten their own children. Hunger has thus a 
twofold character; beside the picture of the ac- 
tivities it inspires, we must also contemplate the 
picture of the ferocities it evokes. 

What is this Hunger—what its causes and ef- 
fects? Inonesense we may all be said to know 
what hunger is; in another sense no man can en- 
lighten us; we have all felt it, but science as yet 
has been unable to furnish any sufficient explana- 
tion of it. Between the gentle and agreeable 
stimulus known as appetite, and the agony of star- 
vation, there are infinite gradations. e early 
stages are familiar even to the wealthy; but only 
the very poor, or those who have undergone ca- 
lamities such as shipwreck and the like, know 
anything of the latter stages —Lewes. 


the fine scenery induces visitors to take, con- 
tributes as much as the water itself to the cure of 
their complaints. Some of the most picturesque 
portions of the Alleghanies are found here—that 
wondrous ridge which extends from southwest 
to northeast, parallel with the Atlantic sea- 
board, not rising, perhaps, to remarkable mag- 
nitude as com to some other mountain 
ridges, but bold, varied, and full of romantic 
features. Thousands of subjects for the pencil 
are to be found in these mountains. 


CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

The complaints of le are in a measure in- 
numerable, every now and then a peculiarity of 
ailment is presented which is not recorded in any 
book extant; just as new questions of law are 
constantly arising. But while the effects of dis- 
ease are so numerous, the causes of them may 
be reduced down so low as to be told in the num- 
ber five: first, poisons ; second, improper eating ; 
third, variations of atmosphere ; fourth, occupa- 
tions; fifth, hereditary tendencies—which last 
indeed is a modification of the first. 

Of the four, by far the most frequent causes 
of diseases are found in the food we eat and in 
the air we breathe; the rectification of both of 
which is within our own power ; requiring only 
a moderate amount of intelligence, but a large 
share of moral power, that is, a resolute self-de- 
nial. It thus follows that death, short of an old 
age, is chargeable to man himself; that in an im- 

t sense, the great mass of those who die 
short of threescore years and ten are the authors 
of their own destruction.—Journal of Health. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 

Cassell’s Natural History has the following in- 
teresting paragraph w ¢ human hand, show- 
ing how true it is that we are “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and what an organism of 
consummate skill do we possess in the hand, of 
which few are comparatively aware : 

Issuing from the wrist is that wonderfal or- 
gan, the humanhand. “In a French book, in- 
tended,” says Sir Charles Bell, “to teach young 
people philosophy, the pupil asks why the fin 
are not of an equal length. The master makes 
the scholar grasp a ball of ivory, to show him 
that the points of the fi are then equal!” 
It would have been better had he closed the fin- 
gers upon the palm, and then have asked wheth- 
er or not they corresponded. This difference in 
the length of the fingers serves a thousand pur- 

, as in holding a rod, a sword, a switch, a 
ammer, a pen, a pencil, or engraving tools, in. 
all of which a secure hold and om of action 
are admirably combined. On the length, a 
and perfectly free movements of the thumb, 
—— moreover, the power of the human hand. 

‘o the thumb, indeed, has been given a special 
name (“‘poller,” from a Latin verb, meaning to 
be able, strong, mighty), because of its strength 
—a strength that is necessary to the power of the 
hand, being equal to that of all the fingers. 
Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power 
of the fingers would be of no avail, and accord- 
ingly the large ball formed by the muscles of 


j 


% 


the thumb, is the special work of the human 
hand, and particularly that of a clever workman. 
The loss of the thumb almost amounts to the 
loss of the hand. 

Conscripts, unwilling to serve in the army of 
France, have been known to disable themselves 
effectually by cutting cff the thumb of the right 
hand. The loss of both thumbs would reduce a 
man toa miserable dependence. Nor should we 
ove. look another peculiarity. Were the tips of 
the fi and thumbs bony instead of "3 
co ‘with flesh, many things we readily do 
would be absolutely impossible. We can now 
take up what is small, soft and round, as a 
millet-seed, or even a particle of human hair, 
so ¥xquisitely prehensile are the human fingers. 
The nails are often of special service—perhaps 
always in works of art which require nicety of 
execution. Their substance is just what is 
needed; they are easily kept at thq precise 
length which answers every p ; had they 
been placed on the tips of the fingers, there 
would have been a loss of power, but their posi- 
tion ensures their highest efficiency. An inter- 
change of power for velocity which takes place 
in the arm, adapts the hands and fingers to a 
thousand arts, requiring quick or lively motions. 
In setting up the type of this pege, there have 
been movements on the part of the compositor of 
surprising rapidity to an ordinary observer, and 
the executions of performers on the piano-forte, 
as wellas on many wind instruments, is often 
astonishing ; these are among many instances of 
the advantages gained by this sacrifice of force 
for velocity of movement. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY FATHER. 


~~ 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Dear Father! now thy presence sweet I feel, 

Thy wondrous powers in gracious falling beams 
Upon my conscious senses richly steal, 

And all except Thy will, destruction seems. 


And humbly at Thy throne I lingering lie, 
Afraid again to leave one thought below. 

No fear within so great as that I may not sigh 
In ceaseless yearning for thy grace to flow. 


Q, precious Father! let thus constant stream 
Thy Holy Spirit to my thrilling heart, 

Nor longer shall this life appear a painful dream, 
While filled with holy zeal Thy joys impart. 


TO A GLOVE. 


Thou more than most sweet glove, 

Unto my more sweet love 

Suffer we to store with kisses 

This empty lodging, that now misses 
pure rosy hand that wore thee, 

Whiter than the kid that bore thee. 

Thou art soft, but that was softer; 

Cupid's self hath kissed it ofter 

Than e’er he did his mother's doves. 

was thy mistress, best of 3 
EN JONSON 


GRIEFS. 


I thank the saints, I am not great. 
For if there ever come a grief to me, 
lery my cry in silence, and have done: 
None knows it, and my tears have brought me good ; 
But even were the griefe of little ones 
As great as thove of great ones, yet this grief 
Is added to the griefs the great must — 
That howsoever much they may 
Silence, they cannot weep behind a cloud. 
iN. 


MUSIC. 


Let music 
Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building. that her sphery soul 
May (on the wings of air) in thousand forms 
Invisibly fiy, yet be enjoyed.—Drecker. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOssiPr WITH THE READER. 


— Lady lecturers are coming into the field, and it is 
quite agreeable to see a fair face at the desk in place of 
the eternal bearded or shaven and shorn countenances of 
masculine orators. From time immemorial ladies have 
been lecturers, but as their discourses—curtain lectures 
—have been delivered to an audience of one, and never 
reported, the world has lost floods of eloquence. One of 
the Fraternity lectures lately delivered in this city was 
from the lips of Mrs. Sarah Jane Lippincott, better known 
as ‘‘Grace Greenwood,” and it was a very sparkling, 
agreeable discourse, well deli d, and listened to with 
great pleasure by « large and refined audience. Our 
bearded lecturers must look to their laurels when they 
have such wit and grace in the field against them.....An 
exchange says: ‘There have been found,in England, 
in rocks which were deposited long before the creation of 
man, a frog’s bones of such size as to indicate clearly 
that the animal when alive must have weighed from 800 
to 1500 pounds.” Now we protest against the modesty 
of the statement. We cannot believe that frog weighed 
only 1500 pounds. Call it 2500 and we'll endorse the 
story...... There is now in Liverpool a person, named 
Elizabeth Roberts, who, according to her own statement, 
was born in June, 1749, or in the 22d year of the reign of 
George II. She has attained to the age of 110, and it is 
possible she may survive many years longer. It must be 
a dreary thing to attain such an age—all one’s friends in 
the churchyard, and all one’s surroundings changed, 
and the “ life of life” gone. Existence, under such cir- 
cumstances. must be a heavy load...... An excited crowd 
of Missourians, residing in the vicinity of Mascoutah, 
Ill , recently found three men in their community, with 
about $10,000 worth of counterfeit money on their per- 
sons. They took two of them before Judge Lynch, tried, 
condemned, and hung them on the spot. The third one, 
being a citizen of Illinois, the Missourians handed him 
over to the citizens of Mascoutah, to be dealt with as 
they might see fit...... Recently, Mr. Abraham Dean, of 
Nyack, lost his life by falling overboard from the steam- 
boat Isaac P. Smith, when passing the Rockland landing. 
No one on the boat knew of the accident. The cries of 
the drowning man were responded to from the shore, and 
boat put out for his relief, but he sank before it could 
reach him. What a dismal fate!...... The son of Alaric 
Watts, the well-known poet, is married, lately, say the 
papers, to Anna Mary Howitt, elder daughter of 
and Mary Howitt, and herself the authoress of “‘ Art Life 
in Munich.” So Miss Howitt has changed her maiden 
appellation for Watts-his-name!......** The oldest house 
on Long Island, now standing, is in Gowanus. It is in 
part stone and part brick, and was built in 1699 by Nich- 
olas Vechte, and is known as the Cortelyou House. It 
was the headquarters of the commander-in-chief previous 
to the battle of Long Island. The body of the houle is 
of stone; the gable ends, above the eaves, of brick im- 
ported from Holland; and the date is in iron figures 
upon one gable end, in the mason work.” We have often 
passed the old house, on foot and on horseback, and some 
years ago made a drawing of it for an illustrated publi- 
tion. We know it like a book......A disease is prevail- 
ing at present omeng the ahewn of Europe which 

t their tion...... A valuable silver mine 
has been discovered near Fort Tejon, in the lower part of 
California. ..... The istics of the Ameri Tract So- 
ciety’s operations are of a startling character. During 
the past year the society prinkd 032250 volumes, 


11,857,000 publications, 243,907,000 pages. Since its for- 
mation, the society has circulated 18,757,285 volumes, 
199,645,362 publications, 4,984,293.953 pages, including 
151,713 volumes (9953 sets) of the Evangelical Family 
Library, 94,026 volumes (2069 sets) of the Christian Li- 
brary, 52,513 volumes (2145 sets) of the Religious Library, 
351,783 volumes (5020 sets) of the Youths’ Library, and 
167,092 volumes (20.605 sets) of the Youthe’ Scripture 
Biography. ....A beautifully bound copy of the Genea- 
logical Bible” has been presented to the President of 
the United States, by the publishing house of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Boston......Yale College is in a 
very thriving condition. It has forty-two officers in its 
faculty and instructors, including two vacant professor- 
ships. Total number of students connected with the 
institution is 641...... John Mitchell, who is now in 
Paris, is writing a series of letters to a Dublin paper, in 
which he suggests to the Irish peasantry that France will 
soon be at war with England in the Mediterranean, and 
that then will be the time to induce the Emperor Napo- 
leon to invade Ireland. Mitchell suggests that 250,000 
fighting Irishmen would be ready to follow the French 
eagies from Bantry Bay to Dublin, and from thence if he 
chose it across to Liverpool. .... . Mr. Frederick Saunders, 
author of ‘Salad for the Solitary,” ‘‘ Mosaics,” etc., 
has been appointed an assistant librarian in the Astor 
Library. This library, says the Home Journal, is in- 
debted, in a great measure, for the many rare and val- 
uable works it contains, to the scholarly teste and unre- 
mitting zeal of Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, its chief librarian. 
It now possesses as many books as did that of the Brit- 
ish Museum till within thirty years; and the collection 
having been made by Dr. Cogswell with the specific pur- 
pose of representing every branch of human knowledge, 
is much more valuable for purposes of study...... Capt. 
Isaac Woodbury died in Salem, N. H., on the lith of 
October, aged ninety years, ten months and six days. 
He served three years in the Revolution. He was a far- 
mer, end lived and died upon the same farm, and in the 
same house in which he was born...... A fatal malady 
has made its appearance among the Omaha Indians in 
Nebraska. Fifty of the tribe had died at last accounts. 
The Indians are of the opinion that the disease is caused 
by eating the flesh of the buffalo affected with bloody 


murrain. In comsequence of this belief they have thrown 


away the meat of one thousand buffaloes which they had 
put up for winter use...... It is reported in the fashion- 
able circles of Rome that the Prince of Wales, during his 
recent visit at the King of Prussia’s residence, opened a 
flirtation with the king's niece, the Princess Alexandrine, 
of Russia, which is likely to result in a matrimonial 
alliance...... A census for Iowa just completed, shows 
that there are in that State 633,549 inhabitants, of whom 
332.806 are males, 300,743 females. There are about 
130,000 legal voters returned by the census-takers...... A 
little incident of a recent occurrence is noticed by the 
New York Post as a warning to those keeping accounts 
with banks to be more careful of their cancelled checks 
and other paper from which their signatures may be imi- 
tated. A young employee of a banking house was seen 
leaving the place with a cancelled check in his hand. 
One of the members of the firm, upon questioning him 
closely, learned that the boy had met, in a saloon the 
evening previous, a man, who after getting an inkling of 
the extent of the business of the firm, offered to pay the 
boy $100 if he delivered to him ome of the cancelled 
checks of the house......The government of Peru has 
entered into a contract with an agent for the colonization 
in that country of 25,000 Irishmen. They are to swear 
allegiance to their new country, which pays their passage 
and giver each nine acres of land at an elevation of 4000 
feet above the level of the sea. The settlers ought to 
call their lofty home Artah-rat......At Rossneath, near 
Glasgow, there is an echo which repeats distinctly three 
times, a short tune played on a bugle; in Gloucestershire, 
an echo repeats ten or eleven times; near Rome there was 


one formerly which repeated five times; at Brussels there 


is an echo which repeats fifteen times; between Coblents 
and Bengen is a very remarkable ecko; and near Milan 
is one which is said to repeat fifty-eix times. We faith- 
fully echo the statement. ..... The stork, after spending 
its summer in Europe, migrates in the fail to Africa or 
Asia. A Polish gentleman having caught a stork which 
lived upon his estate, put around its neck an iron collar, 
with these words upon it: “ This stork comes from Po- 
land,” and then set it at liberty. The next year the 
stork came back agaia with a gold collar. The gentle- 
man caught it again, and found on the collar, in the 
Hiadoo language, ‘‘ India sends back the stork to the 
Poles, with gifts.” A pretty good investment ;—but it 
would have been better if the Hindoos had sent back a 
collar of diamonds while their hands were in. We have 
read of deer-stalking, but this was very dear-storking for 
the East Indians...... The late George Brown Of Balti- 
more left by his will $100,000 iu the hands of his widow 
to be appropriated to benevolent objects as she should 
judge fit...... The vumber of Mormons are not much iv- 
creasing by immigration. We are glad to hear that ras- 
cality is on the decrease—for Mormonism is the quintes- 
sence of rascality...... Vermont paid from her State 


1,050,000. The State census crdered by the State au- 
thorities shows this. .... The Rochester, N. Y , people are 
aghast ata regular case of garrote which recently oc- 
curred there. Dr. A. G. Bristol was assaulted between 
six and seven o'clock in the evening, at the gate of his 
own residence, by one or more ruffians, who seized him 
unawares about the neck, choked him, took his pocket 
book, and left him lying senseless upon the walk. So 
sudden was the attack he had po epportunity to call for 
help, and he could make no resistance. Ile is unable 
to give anything like a correct statement of what trans- 
pired...... A letter in the London Post gives the ridicu- 
lous report that one of the divers had entered the saloon 
of the Royal Charter, and there found about 200 passen- 
gers in the positi they d when the ship went 


down, some sitting round the table, others standing up- 
right, and others as if in the act of coming from their 
berths. This is ooly a revamping of an American canard 
respecting a wreck on Lake Erie ..... The catalogue of 


Harvard University, just published, gives under gradu- 
ates, 431; divinity students, 21; students at law, 242; 
medical students, 140...... Mr. George Robinson of Au- 
gusta, Me., son of the late George Robinson, editor of the 
Augusta Age, has been chosen professor of natural 
sciences in Jefferson College, Louisiana, and has entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of his professorship. 
Mr. Robinson is a graduate of Bowdoin College. ..... A 
countryman who was on a spree in St. Louis, recently, 
fell in with a chap who pretended to be a broker, from 
whom he purchased what he supposed to be a bar of 
gold, paying for it $275. The metal was weighed with 
great solemnity, and one end filed off to adjust the 
weight. Next morning when he woke up, he founda 
plug of tobacco, nicely done up in gold foil...... The 
Emperor Napoleon, says the Paris correspondent of the 
London Star, has peculiar reasons for wishing to foment 
the war with Mexico—a dangerous and troublesome 
neighbor for France, and who has long threatened an- 
noyance to Algeria. “I have been told,” adds this 
writer, ‘* that the emperor is as joyous as a schoolboy, 
and rubs his hands with the utmost glee at the prospect 
of this war, whence no profitcan be drawn but for him- 
The capital employed by the Hudeon’s Bay 
Company is £1,265,068, and consists of stock standing 
in the name of the proprietors, £500,000; valuation of 
the company’s lands and buildings, exclusive of Van- 
couver’s Island and Oregon, £318,884. The dividends 
from 1847 to 1856 averaged about 10 percent. The stock 
ranged at about £205 for the same period...... A rev- 
erend critic told a literary friend that his style wanted 
that vigor which might be acquired by running the pen 
through every other word The editcr of the Christian 
Inquirer recently expressed the same thought in this 
form: *‘ We do not remember reading a book, sermon, or 
poem, for ten years, that would not have been materially 
improved by cutting out half the nouns, three-quarters 
of the adjectives, and all the adverbs.” 


Foreign Sutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

It seems that the great nation of France is spending 
more money than they have, and that, as a natural con- 
sequence, a sudden bankruptcy may occur at any hour. 
It is hinted very clearly, also, that while the city of Paris 
daily swallows up mines of wealth—while for armaments, 
for steel-pjated batteries, of which scores have been made, 
by way of experiment, and broken up if unsuccessful— 
for the water-works of Versailles, and for the great Salle 
des Ktats, now in course of decoration at the Louvre, and 
which, for the bare essay of how it would look when com- 
pleted, has cost, for water-painting and temporary gild- 
ing, the good round sum of two hundred thousand 
francs—while for all these there is money enough, yet no 
assistance can be furnished to those who are suffering by 
the overflow of the Rhone.—The Malta Times says the 
orange crops, notwithstanding the retarded rains, prom- 
ise to be most abundant, and the fruit of a very superior 
size, and description.— Great preparations are being made 
for the enlargement of Paris, which is to take place on 
the lst of January, when the city is to be extended to 
the fortifications, adding to it eight new arrondissements, 
and a population of 351,000 people, who now live in the 
Banlieue, between the old barrier wall and the fortifica- 
tions.—It is announced that the government of France 
has received assurances that the pope was only waiting 
for an opportune moment to make public certain reforms 
by which the government of the clergy would be replaced 
by a government of the laity. and which would give to 
the country better guarantees for the administration of 
justice, and for the control of public finances, by means 
of an assembly elected by the people.—The Cologne Ga- 
wette states that a fire broke out some weeks since at 
Iusinee, in Bohemia, the birth-place of John Huss. In 
about an hour thirty-two houses were destroyed, and 
among them the house in which the great reformer was 
born. Fifty-five families lost all they possessed. 


Presents to the Queen. 

The present from the Maharajah of Cashmere of a 
Cashmere shawl tent and solid gold bedstead of the value 
of £150,000, was brought to Windsor Castle under the 
charge of Colonel Willoughby, from the East India 
Houre, and was temporarily placed in the throne-room 
previously to its being formally presented to the queen 
by the gentleman under whose charge it was brought 
from Cashmere. It is expected that the gold bedstead 
will be ultimately placed in the guard-chamber, so that 
the public may be favored with a view of its magnificence. 


Winter in Europe. 

Advices received from different parts of the continent 
seem to forebode an early winter. Rather heavy falls of 
snow have already cccurred in the Pas de Calais and 
Brittany, as well as in the neighborhood of Rouen, 
Havre, and Antwerp. A letter from St. Gervais les Bains 
also states that so much snow was never remembered in 
the Alps at this season. Mount Poupet and the other 
mountains round Salins, in the Jura, are likewise cov- 
ered with snow. 

Prize Poem. 

A number of non-resident members of the Oxford 
University have contributed £50 for a prize to be award- 
ed to the writer of the best English poem on ~The life, 
the character, and the death of the heroic seaman, Sir 
Jobn Franklio, with special reference to the time, place, 
and discovery of his death ” 


The Stephenson Memorial. 

The Stephenson Memorial Committee, at Newcastle, 
have decided that Mr. Lough’s statue to the memory of 
George Stephenson be proceeded with, and that the eub- 
ject of a separate monument to Robert Stephenson be 
brought before a public meeting. 


The Arctic Expedition. 

Captain McClintock, R. N , attended a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in London, on the 7th ult , 
and read a paper, “‘ Discoveries by the late Expedition 
ia search of Sir John Fravklin and bis party.” 


The Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales will only be of age, in one sense, 
at the coming birthday. An act passed in 1842 provided 
for a regency until the prince was eighteen years old, 
after this date he was to be considered of age should any 
unforeseen event take place. Otherwise, he will not be 
considered of age till he is twenty-one, and he will not 
take his seat in the House of Lords until that period. 
George Prince of Wales, afterwards King George III., 
was introduced into the House of Lords on the 13th of 
November, 1759, and George, his son, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King George IV., was introduced on the 11th 
November, 1783; George III. having been born June 4, 
1788 (N. 8.), and George IV., August 12, 1762. 


The Morse Telegraph in Turkey. 

The Turkish government is constructing a live of tele- 
graph across that country from Constantinople to Bassora, 
on the Persian Gulf—the English government paying 
$350,000 on its completion, and a large sum per annum 
for the exclusive use of one of the wiree. When this 
line through Turkey is completed, England will be in 
telegraphic communication with India. The Turkish 
government propose using the Morse instruments, to be 
made in Boston, and will require over two hundred com- 
plete sets, costing $10,000. 


The Calliope. 

The London journals of the 5th ult. announce that a 
novel and extraordinary musica! instrument, called the 
“‘calliope,” or “‘steam orchestra,” will be performed 
upon for the first time in England, at the Crystal Palace, 
this day, at half-past two and five o'clock. The calliope 
is of American invention, and consists of a number of 
brass cylinders or cups acted upon by the steam, the 
notes produced being of immense power. The machine 
is placed in the centre transept, the steam being supplied 
from boiler# below. 


Spain and Morocco. 

The Spanish war on Mexico is simply a French one in 
disguise. Spain wants, in fact, to hold both sides of the 
Mediterranean. She never wanted it before. She never 
would have wanted it, had it not been for French coun- 
sel. And why should France urge her in such a direc- 
tion? Because England holds Gibraltar, and that for- 
tress, depending for provisi upon the opposite coast, 
would become next to worthless if the coast in question 
were held by an enemy. 


Eton College, England. 

The magnificent Crimean windows on the north and 
south sides of the ante-chapel of Eton College, by Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., erected by public subscription, are now 
completed. Beneath the window, suspended in laurel 
branches, are the arms, richly emblazoned, with the 
names of those Etonians who so nobly fell in the Cri- 
mean war. 


Cochin China. 

The French expedition to Cochin China really turns 
outa failure. Vice-Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, and 
the troops under his command, exhausted by fatigue of 
every description, which incapacitated them from pursu- 
ing their operations, are preparing to abandon Tourane 
and return to China. 


Montalembert in Trouble. 

M. de Montalembert is again to be prosecuted in Paris. 
A pamphiet, in which he republished the article which 
drew down a warning upon the Correspondant, has been 
seized. The grounds stated in the warrant of seizure are 
“ exciting to hatred and contempt of the government.” 


Bust of the Princess Clothilde. 

The sculptor, Mr. Varni, has presented King Victor 
Emmancel, at Genoa, a bust in marble of the Princess 
Clothilde, said to be of the most exquisite workmanship. 
The king received the present with great satisfaction, 
and invited the statuist to dine at the royal table. 


Death of a Publisher. 

M. Paulin, the manager of the Tllustration (the French 
Tilustrated News) has just died of a livercomplaint He 
was one of the founders of the National, the leading re- 
publican journal which was suppressed at the time of 
the coup d'etat. 

The Great Eastern. 

The Great Eastern has been safely anchored at South- 
ampton, and while the ship is in that harbor, the num- 
ber of hands on board will be reduced to 100. Her full 
complement is 450, but only 373 have thus far been 
employed. 

Swiss Recruits. 

It is currently stated that recruiting Swiss for Rome, 
Naples, and Batavia, is actively going on in Switzerland, 
near the frontiers of France and Baden. Recruiting 
offices are established at Ziemen, St. Louis, Awnli, and 
Lerrach. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

In Liverpool, £150 000 have already been subscribed to 
the project for completing or relaying the Atlantic tele- 
graph cable. The two directors making the appeal to the 
Liverpool community, are well known merchants of that 
town. 

Betting on Time. 

It has been decided in an English court that a race 
against time is a legal game, and not horse racing within 
the meaning of the statute. Bets ina race against time 
are consequently recoverable by law. 


Hungarian Academy. 

The Magyar Academy of Pesth recently celebrated the 
bh i of their national poet, Karzinczy. 
The fete is described as having excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Honor to Lord Brougham. 

The Senatus Academicus of the Edinburgh University 
has conferred the degree of LL D. on Lord Brougham, 
Chancellor of the University. 

The Bishop of Columbia. 

Dr. Hills, who was consecrated Bishop of British Co- 
lumbia a few weeks ago, has left England for his distant 
diocese. 
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No. 22 Winter Street. 

THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES. 
(> Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, 
Croup, Whooping Cough, Croup, Whooping Cough Croup, 
Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs or Chest, 
Consumption, Consumption, Consumption, Consumption. 
For all these diseases the universal remedy ts 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

‘ We assure our readers that they can find no better 
remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, or any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs.” — Olive Branch. 

** Of all diseases, those which fasten themrelves on the 
throat, lungs or chest, should claim our first attention, as 
neglect often leads to fatal reeults. The remedy for these 
diseases is Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. It istrulya 
Balsam with ‘healing on its wings.’ ”— Nashua Gazette. 


“This standard medicine, which has long since re- 
ceived the endorsement and recommendation of medical 
men, can be used with entire confidence for the ameliora- 
tion and cure of the various complaints for which it is 
prepared. We feel that we do the afflicted s service in 
calling their attention to it.”"— Maine Farmer. 

‘* Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has achieved many 
remarkable cures of pulmonary disorders—its success 
being so great that, taken in time, it is deemed a speci- 
fic.”"— Saratogian. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & Co., 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and sold by Druggists and Dealers in every city 
and town in New England and elsewhere. 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™M VIT£! 


AND VALUABLE COMPOUND 
was prepared by an eminent physician in France, 
and teomen to its present state of perfection and useful- 
ness after years of toil and research. It has been used 
in many of the principal hospitals, and received the ap- 
S roval of the most celebrated physicians abroad. In the 
nited States, and particularly in this city (where it was 
first introduced), as well as sin — it has received the 
most unb has never, in a single 
instance, failed to produce ‘anaes perfect Cure, or at 
least the most satisfactory relief in cases beyond the 
power of medicine: No family should be without it, as 
many valuable lives may be saved by its timely use. 
For the treatment of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bleeding 
at the Lungs, and 
Other Pulmonary Complaints, 


it is without a rival in the history of medicine, and has 
everywhere met with the most distinguished success. It 
takes pre-eminent rank from its purity and freedom from 
deleterious ingredients, its pleasant taste, and the small- 


ness of the dose. 

Patients who have not too long neglected their di d 
pulmonary organs, may rest assured that the use of this 
medicine, when accompanied by careful attention to the 
easy directions, will effect a permanent cure. 

. J. LAFORME, Boston, Mass., Sole Agent. 

M. 8. BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, Gene- 
ral Agents. And may be had of any apothecary, or by 
express. Price 50 cents and $1 00 per bottle. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 

IRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 

from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 
serving of attention, and we present the same to our 
readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 
J. B. Eaton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 
Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 
who thus speaks of the Curative, from which he received 


radical relief: 
Nassua, N H., March 11, 1859. 
Psrer Lawson, Esq.— Dear Sir,—It is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I have used your *‘ Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chtiblains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for many 
years. and never found any permanent relief till I ap- 
jee your Nervous Wurative according to directions. I 
also had a very severe attack of Pleurisy, and I applied 
— Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief. 
nsider it one of the best remedies [ ever used; and 
recommend it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 
Yours 


J. N 
Master, Boston & Lowell and “ae Lowell 
Lawson’ Nervous Curative for sale by the Agents, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


CATARRHAL COUGH, 

insidious and anno) ing symptom, so difficult to 

treat, depends on a subacute inflammation of the 
air-paseages. which is apt to end in chronic ulceration 
aod a form of consumption. The mucous membrane of 
the air-passages is peculiarly susceptible to the heali 
influences of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, as the testimont. 
als of some of our first citizens show. 


Morante SCHOOL FOR THE DRUM. 

Fall Instructions and a choice collection of Music, 

for Fife and Drum. By 0. W. Keach & B. A. Barditt. 

Price, 50 ceuts. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


TRBAT CURIOSITY. Particulars sent /ree. 
wanted. SHAW & 


Agents 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Taz Trisune—now more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State and Ter- 
ritory of our Union—will continue in essence what it has 
been—the earvest champion of Liberty. Progress, and of 

will d to our national growth in Virtue, 
Industry. Knowledge, and Prosperity. It will continue 
to urge the aoe oe not only of the Black Laborer 
from chattelism and legal impotence, but of the White 
likewise from Land Monopély, Intemperance, Ignorance, 
and that dependence on remote Markets which 
exertion by denying to Toil any adequate and morally 
certain reward. Believing that the chief evil of our 
time is the inordinate multiplication and disproportion of 
Non-Producers, it will continue to war against whatever 
tends to degrade Manual Labor or deprive it of its just 
and full recompense. It will inflexibly commend the 
policy of wioning hither from Europe the Useful Arts, 
and, wherever they may be needed, the Artisans as well, 
for whose products our country is now running recklessly 
into debt, while our laborers roam in fruitless quest of 
employment, leaving their children in want of bread, 
though the farmer is too often compelled to sell his crops 
at most inadequate p: In short, while battling 
against Fillibusterism and every other manifestation of 
that evil spirit which seeks through the spoliation of 
other countries that aggrandizement which is to be truly 
attained — through the due development and cultiva- 
tion of our internal resources, it will urgently advocate 
amore effectively discriminating Tariff, the Freedom of 
the Public Lands, the construction of a Railroad from the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi to those of the Pacific, 
and every other measure which seems to us calculated to 
enhance the dignity or the recompense of Labor, and 
promote the well-being of Mankind. 

The ‘irrepressible conflict’ between Darkness and 
Light, Inertia and Progress, Slavery and Freedom, moves 
steadily onward. Isolated acts of folly and madness may 
for the moment give a seeming advantage to Wrong; 
but God still reign=, and the Ages are true to humanity 
and Right. The year 1860 must witness a memorab'e 
conflict between these irreconcilable antagonists. The 
question—*‘ Shall Human Slavery be further strength- 
ened and diffused by the power and under the flag of the 
Federal Union?*’—is now to receive a momentous, if not 
conclusive answer. * Land for the Landless versus Ne- 
= for the Negroless “ is the battle-cry of the embodied 

illions who, having just swept Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the Northwest, ap in the new Congress; backed by 
nearly every Free State, to demand a recognition of ev- 
ery man’s right to cultivate and improve a modicum of 
the earth's surface, wherever he has‘not been anticipated 
by the State's cession to another. Free Homes, and the 
consecration of the virgin soil of the Territories to Free 
Labor—two requirements. but one policy—must largely 
absorb the attention of Congress through = ensuing 


Coveass, Cotps, Hoarsenrss-and In- 
FLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, Or any 
affection of the Throat CURED, the 
Hackixe Couch in Consumption, 
RELIEVED by BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES’ or 
LozEnegs. 


combination for &eo.” 
Dr. G. F. Boston. 
Have proved serviceable for HoaRsENESS.”’ 
Rev. Henay Warp Bercuer. 
Trecommend their use to SPEAKERS.” 
Rev. BK. H. Caapin, New York. 
“© Most salutary relief in Broncuitts.” 
Rev. 8. Szrerrizp, Morristown, Ohio. 
“ Ben when compelled to speak, suffering from 
Cotp.” Rev. 8. J. P. ANDgRson, St. Louis. 
‘“* Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, so common with SPEAKERS and SingErs ” 
Pror. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
“ Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent loarseness. From their past fect, I think 
will be of per ize to me.” 
Rev. E. Row A. M., 
President Athens Uollege, Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brown’s Laxative Trocnes, or Cathartic Lozen- 
s, for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Headache, 
Affections, §c. nov26 bw 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, Frenca, Hom@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
Cuoco.ats, Preparsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLz Hom@opataic anp 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRacKED Cocoa, 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly ilustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, pest paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, ene dollar. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tax Sanon’s Pro- 

Teck. This romance of life on the Ocean, and phases of 

English and East Indian incident is one of Cobb's best 

stories, and is told in a genial and very entertaining 

manner. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. 
Written for us by. ..-NED BUNTLINE. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tar Onactx anv 
tts Paigst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints « very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written for us by.........,.8S¥LVANUS COBB, JR. 
THE UNENOWN MASE: or, Tux Betis or Mapp. 

The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 

Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 

venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by........LIEUTBNANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux or tne 

Cugsargeaks. This isa story of the Coast and the Sea, 

written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 

baracter with great tact and life. 


Celeb d as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment Mor children, invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 


session, as of the People in the 
canvass; and, whatever the immediate ixsue, we can not 
doubt that the ultimate verdict will be in accord at once 
with the dictates of impartial Philanthropy and the in- 
alienable Rights of Man. 

Having made arrangements for fuller and more graphic 
reports of the doings of Congress, and of whatever else 
transpiring at the “ederal Metropolis shall seem worthy 
of public regard, and having extended both our Foreiga 
and Domestic Correspondence, and strengthened our Kd- 
itorial staff, we believe Tus Trisuns may safely challenge 
a comparison with any rival, whether as an exponent of 

nciples - a reliable mirror of the parsing world. 

ntially, “rus will be what it has been, while 

we shall constantly study to improve its every feature, 

and ** make each day a critic on the last.” The general 

verdict of the Press and the Public has affirmed the suc- 

cess of our past labors, and those of the future shall be 
characterized by equal earnestoess and assiduity. 


The New Raia Daily Tribune 
Is printed on a sheet, and published every 


JOHNSON’S IMPR@VED 
DOUBLE THREAD 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE Subscriber ld respectfully invite all in search 
T ofa Superior Machine fe for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost meiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 
Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 3m 13 Tremont Réw, Boston. 


morning and even undays excepted). It tai 
Editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day; Domes- 
tie and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of Con- 
gress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, 
and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books ; Literary In- 
telligence; Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, ete, — 
We strive to make THK TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet 
the wants of the public—its Telegraph News alone cost- 
ing over $15,000 per annum. 
TERMS. 

THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to Subscribers at $6 

per annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 


The New York Semi-Weekly Tribune 
Is published every Tuzspay and Fripay, and contains 
all the editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and 
General Markets, reliably reported expressly for bas 
TRIBUNE; Foreign and Domestic Correspondence; and 
during the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 


Congressional doings, with the more important hes. 
We shall, as heretofore, make THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNEa omy ty as weil as a Political News per, anc 
t it shall remain in the rank 
TERMS. 

= copy, one 

Ten copies, oF over, to address of each subscriber, $220 


each 

Any ‘person sending usa club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled toan extra copy. For a club of forty, we 
send the Daily Tribune 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen 
at $2 per annum. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 


A large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week. interesting 
correspondence fiom all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, Interestiv a 
and reliable Political, Mechanical and Agricultu 
articles, etc , etc. 

We shall, ’ during this year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we 
intend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly 
Newspaper publiched in the World. We consider the 
Cattle Market Reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers 
a year's subscription price. 


TERMS. 


One copy, year. .... $200 
Three copies, one )ear. 500 
Five copies, ove year. 8 00 
Ten copies, one year... 1200 
Twenty copies, to one address 20 00 
And any larger number (each). ........... 10 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber...... 2400 
And any larger number (each). ............00055% 120 

Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. Fora club of forty. we will 


send the Semi- Weekly Tribune; and for a clab 1 
hundred, the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis. We con- 
tinue to rend Taz Weexty Trisune to Clergymen for $1. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms— 
always cash iu advance. Ail letters to be addressed to 
HORACE GREELEW & Co. 
Trivuxe Buildings, Nassau St , New York. 


ASTHMA. 

A distinguished Barrister at Law, writes from Augusta, 
Maine, as follows: 

* When I commenced taking Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
Sor Asthma, 1 had been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. 
attack, I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in suc- 
cession. Soon after taking the Remedy, I found an un- 
accustomed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and have, 
comparatively, no Asthma. It seems to me that the 
very foundation of my disease is broken up, and that it 
will soon entirely leave me.” 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by JOSEPH 
BURNETT & Co., Boston, and is for sale by Druggists 
generally. $100 per bottle. nov26 bw 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 

in Cases, 
FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


F. BBOWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATE® SORAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 
Fivz Hunxparep Picturss upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty fire cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOMN J. DYEB & Coe., 

sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


EADER-—If you want will pay, 
Address, 


take an agency. guaranteed 
with stamp for particula 
nevl2 8w 8. M. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Maes. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned i+ one week. 


It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad’ 


Written for us by..........0055 J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermionz or Sr Anrours. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner acenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............Mason F. C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: of, or rus 
Sisnza. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Paorusr 
or THs Boumesn Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
IlL., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s 
Captiva. This ie a true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Dm. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or raz 8us- 
Qquemanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 

18, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 
Written for us by............Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tux Privateer or tue Prxos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Dump Dwaar or 
ConstantTinopLs. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Scource or Antues 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...........8YLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Taz Rrovta- 
TORS AND MoperaTors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 

events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Iu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by...........- Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYE: or, Tar Hunter Sry or 

“Vinointa. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 

scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which bave given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him #0 ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by... -SYLVANUS CODB, Jz. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Taz Buccanzer or tae Gur. 

This is a most remarkable tale uf the Mexican Guif, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 
Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russian anv Cincassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
metic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tax Sranisn Cava- 
tisk. A Legend of Old Spain. This ts really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 
Written for us by.........-- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 
Address M. M. BALLOU, 


Publisher. 
No. 4 Winter Street, Boston, Mase 


17> For sale at all the periodical depots. 


| 
BRONCHIAL | 
» 
| | 
| 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invalua 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
| For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant; Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. ‘WALTER BAKER & Co., 
eo sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE HUNTER’S REVENGE. 

Among the many hardy Frenchmen in the em- 
ploy of the old “‘ Northwest Fur Company,” was 
one Francoise Germaine, voyageur, who had es- 
tablished a notoriety for courage and physical 
strength, and like many others of his class, he 
was sometimes vain of his extraordinary powers, 
and fond of exhibiting them to his associates. 
He would load his brawny shoulders with packs 
which his comrades could, scarcely lift from the 
ground, and without evincing the smallest degree 
of catigee, would march with them, a. after day 
oe the wilderness, often leaving his lightly 
loaded companions far in the rear. It was no 
uncommon thing for Francoise to linger in the 
camp an hour or two after his comrades had 
started, take the trail they were following, and, 
after a few hours pass them quietly ; and, after 
travelling till the middle of the afternoon, stop at 
some convenient spot for encamping. He usu- 
ally selected some water-course, which he judged 
his friends would reach about night-fall, and 
striking camp, would surprise them 
with a well-prepared supper of venison 
or other e which he had pre 
against their arrival. On a certain oc- 
casion, when ascending the Bois des 
was attac a ioux 
Indiaas, who, aher his canoe 
by perforating its bottom with their 
rifies, and making a desperate fight of 
it, succeeded in making him a pris- 
oner. His reputation for courage and 
strength had reached them, and before 
putting him to torture, they deter- 
mined to test his powers. ee > 
they took him to the edge of the clit, 
some two hundred feet high, beneath 
which ran the river, and r prepar- 
ing a rope of bark, and fastening one 
end of it to a large stone at the base of 
the cliff, they directed him to raise it 
to where they were collected in a 
group to witness the feat.. Germaine, 
whose judgment and self-reliance never 
for a moment deserted him, readily 
consented to humor the Indians, bat 
declared that the thing was impossible 
with so short a rope. The Indians, 
who had brought the free end of it to 
the top of the bank, insisted that it was 
all sufficient, besides being strong 
enough to raise a weight twice that of 
the stone. Still Germaine persisted 
in declaring that the rope was not long 
eno by many feet, and refused to 
gratify their curiosity unless the de- 
mand was complied with and the rope 
lengthened to suit him. Seeing that, 
unless they indulged his caprice, they 
would be deprived of that portion of 
their antici sport, the Indians 
yielded, and collecting more bark, 
added the requisite number of feet to 
the rope. All being now right, the 
Frenchman was ordered to lift the 
stone. But Francoise deliberately pro- 
ceeded to knot the end lasso-wise, and 
gathered it in a coil at the end of the 
cliff, after first clearing the ground of 
brush and broken limbs, which might 
interfere with its free run. The stone, 
which was of several hundred wei 
was a heavy lift, even for Germaine, 
and he exerted all his power to start it 
from its bed. But when once started, 
the labor of raising it was compar- 
atively lighter. After he had drawn it 
up a few feet, he was ordered to lower 
it again, when four of the most stal- 
wart warriors tried their united strength 
upon it, but they could not budge it an 
inch. Again Germaine was ordered 
to hoist it to the top of the bank. 
With the outlay of all his muscular 
force, he obeyed, and as it moved 
slowly along the face of the cliff, the 
Indians in their excitement gathered in 
knots upon the very verge, and looking 
downward, watched its ascent. Hand 
over hand the Frenchman toiled at his 
task, but with his keen gray eyes tak- 
ing in all about him. He had raised 
the huge weight one-third of the dis- 
tance, when the stone, catching against 
& jutting ledge of the superincumbent 
shale, defied all his herculean strength 
to raise it higher. As he struggled to 
overcome this resistance, the Indians 
gathered closer and closer upon the ° 
verge of the cliff, and watched the effect 
of the efforts of the prisoner. At this moment, 
stopping the rope —— over the top of a 
stunted cedar bush, and holding the strain upon 
his left hand, he reached forward, and gathering 
up the coiled portion in his right, he gave it one 
wide swing over his head, which opened its 
broad running noose, and with a skilful cast, let 
it drop over the largest knot of excited Indians, 
as they were looking below. The fatal circle, 
true to the design of the brave Francoise, encom- 

no less a number than six of his enemies, 
and letting go his hold, the rock, with a noise 
like thunder, rushed headlong into the abyss, 
dragging, with lightning speed, the six howling 
Indians after it. So sudden and awful was this 
frightful denouement, that the surviving Indians, 
some thirty in number, were for many minutes 
horror-struck, and regardless of all else about 
them. During the excitement and confusion, 
the voyageur, seeing the way clear, made 
his escape, flying with the speed of a wild deer. 
The swiftest runners were sent in pursuit, but 
they soon gave up the chase as useless, and the 
fortunate Francoise returned in safety to his com- 


rades at Lake Travers. The spot where this in- 
cident occurred is well known to the hunters and 
Indians of that region, and still retains the name 
of “Francoise Cliff.” Upon the smooth surface 
of the limestone near the water’s edge, the Sioux 
have commemorated the event by rude carvings, 
representing six warriors in the act of tumbling 
headlong from the edge of the precipice to the 


river below. 


A WEST INDIA PLACER. 
By a late arrival from Kingston, Jamaica, we 
have received the intelligence of some interesting 


discoveries by means of a company of divers, of | 
the ancient city of Port Royal, which was over- | 


thrown by the great earthquake of 1692 and now 
forms part of the harbor of the small town of that 
name where the seventy-four gun guardship, and 
a squadron of vessels of war and merchant — 
now ride at anchor. Port Royal stands at 
extremity of a narrow strip of sand, called the 
alisadoes, fifteen miles in length, ranning*to the 


ernment of Jamaicaon Henry Mo , originall 
a Welsh cow herd, and 
of this infamous nest of pirates. 

Port Royal had arisen to the t of its 
“bad eminence,” when a dreadful doom over- 
took the guilty city. On the 7th of June, 1692, 
the day was oppressively hot, when suddenly a 
roar was heard from the distant mountains, and 
in a few seconds, the spot which was piled with 
the glittering treasures of Peru and Mexico, stood 
five fathoms deep. So enormous was the treas- 
ure that it is said warehouse room could not be 
obtained for a large portion of the gold and sil- 
ver. Three thousand persons perished in this 
awful catastrophe and all the public records—for 
Port Royal was then the seat of government—was 
forever lost. A frigate called the Swan was in 
the harbor, and literally floated over the tops of 
the sunken houses. Several persons were res- 
cued by her. The escape of one man reads like 
a miracle. His name was Louis Galdy, and he 
was a native of Montpelier, in France. He was 


BURNING CHARCOAL IN FRANCE. 


south of, and parallel with the main land, where 
stands the present city of Kingston. pe ga 
and to the westward of the little town, which is 
all that remains of the once famous, or infamous 
city, is the Apostle’s Battery, leaving a narrow 
strait between, so that it is im ible for a hos- 
tile vessel to pass between without being within 
range of the Apostle’s Battery to the west and 
the fortifications of Port Royal to the east. Be- 
fore the earthquake, Port Royal was the headquar- 
ters of the Buccaneers, who used to fit out expe- 
ditions against the Spanish American colonies, 
and return to their place of refuge, laden with the 
rich spoils of Porto Bello, Vera Cruz and other 
places, even to the city of Panama. The boot 

usually consisted of bars of silver and gold, ric 

vessels and images from the Roman Catholic 
churches and convents, valuable jewels and dol- 
lars. In these marauding expeditions neither age 
nor sex was spared by the inhuman fiends who 
were engaged in them, while the British govern- 
ment not merely connived at such atrocities, but 
actually encouraged them, as in the instance of 
bestowing the honor of knighthood and the gov- 


swallowed up in the earth by a shock but was 
cast ap again by the next shock. He found 
refuge on board the Swan, and lived for twenty 
years after. An inscription on his tomb chroni- 
cles this marvellous escape. Ot the small por- 
tion of the city that remained, one of the streets 
was widened to double its former width, from 
the yawning ofthe earth. Several other strange 
phenomena took place. One man had his plan- 
tation actually removed half a mile from where 
it had stood before ; and to this day there is to 
be seen in the Parish of Port Royal, a terrific 
precipice, known as Judgment Cliff, which was 
caused by the splitting in two of a mountain, one 
half of which fell and buried a whole sugar es- 
tate beneath it. Since that period, what remains 
of Port Royal has been several times nearly 
destroyed by fire, flood and hurricane, as if the 
spot was accursed. It is now little better than a 
fishing village, though it is still the principal 
rendezvous of the West India squadron, and 
boasts of an extensive dockyard and arsenal. So 
great is the natural strength of its position that 
with very little trouble, Kingston might be ren- 


dered almost impregnable; but from the long 
in that part of the world, the fortifications 
ve been allowed to fall into a state of partial 
decay. Two or three ago one of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly for the town, moved for an 
appropriation for endeavoring to fish up the treas- 
ures, but his motion was laughed down. It 
would be a strange thing, if, after laying at the 
bottom of the sea for more than a hundred and 
fifty they should be brought to light.—NV. 
Y. Express. 


CHARCOAL BURNING IN FRANCE, 

The spirited picture on this page represents 
the fabrication of charcoal. Common charcoal, 
as every one knows, is the residuum obtained by 
calcining wood by exposing it to a certain de- 
gree of heat without burning, or at least by only 
— burning it. It does not require a v 

igh temperature to produce carbonization. 
little above the boiling point of water, wood 
dried by heat, becomes brown and sends out dif- 
ferent gaseous products. When it be- 
comes of a brownish black, and susce 
tible ot pulverization, it is fit for 
manufacture of gunpowder, but it 
would be unfit for domestic use. For 
furnaces and ordinary consumption 
charcoal must undergo a strong calcin- 
ation. There are many methods of 
effecting this. That oftenest employed 
now is what is called the “new forest 
method.” Ap id is made by pil- 
ing up the wood and filling in the crev- 
ices with small pieces. It is covered 
with leaves, twigs, moss, etc., and the 
whole is overlaid with a mixture of 
sand and clay. In the centre of the 
pile a chimney is formed, and vents are 
also left in the circumference for the 
admission of air. This preparation 
finished, small pieces of wood and fire 
are introduced into the chimney, which 
is left open for a certain length of time, 
till the whole interior is ignited. The 
- charcoal-burner fills the vacuum left by 
the combustion, by ramming down the 
charcoal already with a lo 
wes and supplying the chimney wi 
h wood. When the combustion is 
sufficiently active in the interior, the 
chimney is stopped up, and after some 
time vent-holes are punched in the 
cone, starting from the top to the 
. The charcoal-burner knows 
rom the color and quantity ot the 
smok® emitted, exactly when the car- 
bonization is complete in a certain 
zone, and goes on to make another se- 
ries of vents lower down. As the op- 
eration goes on, the sinks down 
by degrees. Finally, the orifices 

are stopped, the heap is covered with a 

layer of damp earth, watered, if nec- 

, and it is left to cool for twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time 
the covering is opened and the char- 
coal takeu out and placed in small beds 
on the ground. A hundred parts of 
wood only fifteen 
parts of charcoal. ur engraving re 
resents two small heaps, of whic the 
most distant has just fired, while 
the other is covered up to cool, the car- 
bonization having been completed. 

The charcoal-burners of France form 

an entirely distinct class of the popu- 

lation hey lead a wandering life, 
and live in rude huts constructed in 
the forests where they work. If not 
deprived of domestic joys like shep- 
herds, they share with their wives and 
children the irksomeness of isolation in 
the midst of woods, and have no op- 
portunity, like other peasants, of culti- 
vating a bit of garden ground. In old 
times they were regarded with terror as 
evil things. The depth and extent of 
the ancient forests of France, the ab- 
sence of highways, the superstitious 
ideas of the middle ages, and the real 
dangers of chance encounters in the 
wilds, all tended to make the charcoal- 
burner a prominent figure in the har- 
rowing stories told by gossips at the 
winter fireside. Even now the char- 
coal-burner is the “ Bogy ” with which 

French mothers terrify rebellious brats 

into submission. | 

apparition of a c -burner that 

cel the mortal terror and perhaps 

the dementia of the unfortunate Charles 
V. But in our generation we are getting wiser, 
and we cannot withhold our respect from men 
who follow so useful and laborious a calling, and 
who, in their rade way, are hospitable and 
friendly. 7 
A MOTHER’S POWER. 

How touching the tribute of the Hon. T. H. 
Benton to his mother’s influence: ‘My mother 
asked me never to use tobacco. I have never 
touched it from that time to the present day ; she 
asked me not to game, and I have never gam- 
bled, and I cannot tell who is winning and who 
is losing in games that can be played. She ad- 
monished me, too, against hard drinking ; and 
whatever capacity for endurance I have at pres- 
ent, and whatever usefulness I may attain in life, 
I have attributed to having complied with her 
correct wishes. When I was seven years of age, 
she asked me not to drink, and then I made a 
resolution of total abstinence, at a time when I 
was sole constituent member of my own body 
and that I have adhered to it through all time, I 
owe it to my mother.” 
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